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THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY. 



CHAPTER I. 

January 17th, 18 — . Thank God, the 
gale has moderated. We are now eleven 
days out. We left Portsmouth on the 6th. 
It was blowing very fresh when the pilot 
left us, and the wind seemed as if about to 
shift and to head us; but the Captain 
thought it would hold in its then quarter, 
which was not quite unfavourable, until we 
should be well clear of the Channel. 
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3 THE VOYAGE 

Weather was cloudy and very cold. The 
wintry sky a dull, bleak, chilly, leaden 
colour, and the rough, fresh, hissing waves 
a dark, shining, slaty green. I felt mise- 
rably uncomfortable. I had a horrid feel- 
ing of perpetual nausea, a sense of chro- 
nic coldness, and a dim headache. 

It is very different to a short run, say 
across the Channel, when, after a few hours 
of it, you reach land, and feel all right 
again ; but during the early days — long, 
terrible days — of a long voyage, you rise 
unwell, you pass the day worse, and you 
go to bed— or, to speak more correctly, 
turn into your bunk — worse than ever. It 
does not stop. That retreat to your cabin, 
and turning in, are, during the first few 
wretched days of the voyage, unequivocal 
discomforts. The cabin will not stand still 
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while you shed your garments ; the bunk 
will not hold still while you perform — by 
a dim, swinging light — the difficult gym- 
nastic feat of climbing into it ; and it will 
not lie still when you are lying in it. 

Cold as the bitter weather is, the cabin, 
owing to morbid symptoms in the head 
and stomach, feels close, and stifling, and 
dizzy, when you come from the deck into 
it ; a thing, by the way, which I never did 
until the very last moment. Despite the 
cold, I preferred the fresh, briny, open 
air. 

I followed the steward's advice — at- 
tentive, clever fellow that steward — his 
name is Chambers, and he has been cap- 
tain's steward on board a frigate — and 
kept on deck all day ; sitting down, 

wrapped in a boat cloak, eating a little 
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4 THE VOYAGE 

biscuit, and, when I could, drinking weak 
brandy and water. I watched other ships, 
there being plenty of vessels in sight in 
the Channel, and I watched the gulls and 
gannets, and I watched with feverish in- 
terest those high, short, hissing waves, 
which made the ship pitch sharply, and 
brought my worst sensations to a climax. 
Still I was not apparently so bad as the 
other passengers. 

During the first two days I only saw 
one on deck, a tough old Major, in com- 
mand of the detachment of troops on board. 
He was not sea-sick, but appeared to suffer 
frightfully from cold, and to be snappish 
and morose in consequence. I think he 
dined, below, with the captain and the 
first mate. I know he drank, above, a 
good many glasses of warm brandy and 
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water, for which he shouted down the 
companion, peremptorily, to the steward. 

He goes below — how I envy him ! — at 
three or four in the afternoon, and appears 
no more on deck. He is very warmly clad, 
and his face is of a bluish red. The gen- 
tleman who shares with me my desirable 
double state cabin, and who occupies the 
other bunk, has not turned out at all yet. 
I leave in that other bunk a heap, covered 
with bed-clothes and a thick great-coat, 
when I totter out of the cabin in the 
morning, and I find in that other bunk 
the same heap, covered with bed-clothes 
and a thick great-coat, when I reel down 
at night. When I joined the ship he was 
already in his berth. I have not seen 
his face yet, though I nearly felt it, as I 
almost trod upon it the second night, in 
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my frantic tumbles and efforts to clamber 
into my own bunk. I have heard his 
voice though. I think I woke him by 
falling upon him heavily, and he asked 
what sort of night it was ? The steward 
is with him several times in the course of 
the day. I dare not ask why. 

Of the other passengers J have seen 
nothing except confused, flitting figures, 
shapelessly wrapped up, and indistinguish- 
ably vague and formless, as they make 
occasional dives into the cuddy, and then 
disappear again. 

The fact is, that the first days on board, 
it blowing very fresh, are simply wretched. 
I remembered with remorse how often I 
had wished to make a voyage. Since 
I was a school-boy it had been my most 
ardent desire. But I will have faith. The 
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present is depressing enough certainly; 
but I will not allow it to damp my belief, 
or to shake my ardour. 

On the third day I felt greatly better. 
I ate some dinner, and walked about 
the deck. The captain spoke encoura- 
gingly to me, and said I should soon be 
all right. He said we Were getting well 
clear of the Channel, but that the wea- 
ther looked very dirty, and that he thought 
it was coming on to blow ; he hoped the 
wind would not shift, but was afraid 
that it was going to change, and might 
head us. 

It was very cold. It must have been 
a pretty sharp frost on shore, and every 
now and then a sleety drift swept through 
the icy air. The waves began to roll 
longer. The sky was very dark, with huge 
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masses of heavy drifting clouds, except 
just at the horizon to the westward, where 
there was a clear, bright line of sky. 
I heard the captain say to the first 
mate that we should have wind from 
that quarter, and plenty of it, too, he 
thought. 

The waves are inky black, with every 
now and then a thin, white foam ridge. 
From the west, where the clouds lift just 
above the horizon, a pale, wannish glare is 
shed upon the far-off waste of waters. A 
lull — the wind drops, and the tops of the 
waters flop, as the breeze no longer seizes 
the thin drift of spray arid drives it swiftly 
forwards. The sails flap, and the ship 
pitches heavily. She has ceased to drive 
onwards through the water. 

The first mate sings out to the hands to 
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stand by the braces, and going aft, gives 
some directions to the man at the wheel. 
It is the late afternoon, and it grows 
suddenly very dark. Presently comes a 
puff of wind — from west-south-west. "I 
thought so!" cries the captain. ''The 
wind has changed, and we shall have it 
directly." He is right ; it soon begins to 
blow in strong, short blasts, and is, unfor- 
tunately, a head-wind for us. It soon 
blows strongly and steadily from the new 
quarter. The yards are braced round, the 
ship's course is altered, and we are beating, 
close-hauled, against a heavy head sea, 
now driving with a will before the wind, 
which freshens every minute. 

The ship heels over very uncomfortably, 
and labours hard, being forced through the 
water apparently against her will. She 
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seems sulky and discontented. Every 
now and then her bows fall with a smack 
upon a wave, which breaks over her fore- 
castle. 

The spray comes driving aft in showers. 
Holding on by the mizen-weather rigging, 
I watch the end of the flying jib-boom, 
which seems to lift right up into the sky, 
and then to dive down deep into a hollow 
of dark green water. 

Wind freshening, and blows now with 
a whistling roar, while the waves hiss and 
rush sweepingly against us. The captain 
looks out, and ever and anon glances up- 
wards at the straining spars. I attempt to 
speak to him, but I am standing to lee- 
ward, and my words are blown far away 
aft without reaching his ear. First mate 
comes up on to the poop, and stands by 
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the captain. They speak together, appa- 
rently debating some point with great in- 
terest, but I cannot hear what they say. 
Presently I heard the mate very distinctly 
as he shouted, " Forward there ! lay out 
aloft and furl the top-gaUant sails !" In- 
stantly the men began running up the 
weather rigging. I watched them laying 
out on the top-gallant yards, and furling 
the sails. When this was done, the ship's 
motion became rather easier, and she no 
longer heeled over so much. 

The early winter night came down, 
cold, gloomy, and wild, and the gale 
freshened every moment. A reef was 
taken in, in the topsails ; and before I 
went below they were double-reefed, and 
the ship made what the mate termed 
" snug." I did not know where the 
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snugness might be ; but, as I knocked 
myself about in my attempt to turn in, 
it appeared to me that it was not in my 
cabin. 

My friend in the other bunk was com- 
paratively loquacious, and bemoaned his 
hard fate piteously. Leaning out of my 
cot, and holding on tight, I roared to him 
that the ship was all "snug" now. He 
answered with a heavy groan. Condensing 
myself into my bunk in a waggish humour 
— for I no longer felt sick, and my pity 
for the occupant of the other bunk was 
blended with contempt — I was punished 
for my malicious banter by a heavy lurch, 
which knocked my head pretty hard 
against the side of the bunk. This ren- 
dered me thoughtful, and I concluded 
that the best thing I could do would be 
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to go to sleep. In spite of the violent 
motion of the vessel, the terrible noise, 
and the novelty of the position, sleep soon 
came, and I have seldom slept better than 
I did on the first night of my first gale at 
sea. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The next morning I tumbled up — lite- 
rally " tumbled up" — early. In the process 
I aggravated some of the bruises previously 
acquired, and added fresh ones to the 
number. Climbing up the after-hatchway 
with no little difficulty, I felt mightily re- 
freshed and invigorated by the first sniffs 
of the cold, briny, spray-laden sea air. 
Having succeeded in protruding my head 
and shoulders through the opening, the 
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first mate, who was holding on by one 
hand by the mizen weather rigging, 
cautioned me not to come on the 
poop. 

Remaining in my position, standing on 
the companion-stairs, I began to look 
round me. The ship was reduced to close- 
reefed topsails, and the masts looked com- 
paratively very naked. Two men were at 
the wheel, and they seemed to have very 
hard work. 

" Ease her when she pitches !" cried the 
first mate, who stood watching the heavy 
seas, as they came swelling and rushing 
towards us. We were still close-hauled, 
and had, as I was told, tacked twice in the 
night. One of the men at the wheel re- 
marked to the other that "she was very 
wet for'ard ;'* and I noticed that the fore 
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part of the ship was in a smother of foam 
and spray. 

Wind still west-south-west, and still in- 
creasing in force ; the bright glare in the 
weather quarter looking even brighter than 
it did yesterday. 

The decks appeared empty, every thing 
having been stowed away, and, as far as 
possible, " made snug." They looked very 
wet, too, and a quantity of water was 
washing about, trying to escape by the lee 
scuppers. How the waves had increased 
in size ! Their huge bulk was all creamed 
and streaked with foam, which hissed and 
yeasted in the deep hollows, and, being 
caught up by the strong wind, made the 
air thick and briny. 

The sky was still heavy and leaden ; and 
the great clouds, driving vrith the sea, and 
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both against us, seemed to have determined 
to oppose the ship and to prevent her pro- 
gress. Still, as I stood watching, I felt a 

sense of pleasure in the wild turmoil and 
fierce warfare. 

The sea-sickness had left me, and there 
was a feeling of strong exhilaration in the 
keen salt air, and in the wild leaping rush 
rv o against and over the heavy seas. The 
ship seemed to kick up in the air, and 
to lift her stern high out of the water ; 
then came for a moment a smooth, gliding 
shelve, as her bows plunged into the deep 
trough of the sea ; then a great shock and 
shudder, as her head met the opposing 
wave, which broke against and over the 
bows, shivering into foam, and spray, and 
bright green water, which rushed aft clear 
and pure, the white deck gleaming trans- 
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18 THE VOYAGE 

parently through the swift, gliding water ; 
then a quick rush up the great wave, 
an exulting, bounding leap on to its 
mighty crest; and then again the sud- 
den pitch of the bows and another kick, 
as the stem was flung up high into th^ 
air. 

Far away over the Atlantic — far away as 
eye could see over the expanse of water, 
on both sides of the ship — the same great, 
foam-vexed waves. To leeward, where the 
clouds were darkest, sea and sky met in 
a grand mystery; and sometimes a great 
wave tossed high a snowy foam-wreath, 
which glittered white against the black, 
lowering sky, like a glancing sea-bird's 
wing. The tearing wind seemed to beat 
down upon the sea in a desperate attempt 
to burrow hollows, and to drive and crowd 
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the mad, hissing waves into yet mightier 
heaps and wilder ridges. 

The weather remained the same through- 
out the day, and, with short intervals for 
eating and drinking, I maintained my post 
on the companion ladder. I began to be 
very hungry; and the sensations of nausea 
having ceased, everything was a de- 
light to me, despite the storm and the 
cold. At night, when I went below, I 
found it impossible to walk steadily. 
Unable to see the waves, I could only take 
two or three steps, and then wait, hold- 
ing on. 

My cabin was on the weather side of 
the ship, which, in addition to the violent 
pitching, lay over every now and then to a 
degree which was to me very startling. 
Arriving at the cabin door, which leaned 
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over towards me, I turned the handle, and 
it directly flew wide open, so that I was 
nearly upset. Closing it with sonne dif- 
culty, for I relied a good deal upon my 
hold of the handle, I groped my way to my 
large sea trunk, which was securely elected 
down, and sat down upon it to undress. 
Delicate operation that. 

The cabin seemed suddenly to dart up 
some ten or fifteen feet into the air, then to 
fall as far, shivering and trembUng the 
while, and then to turn over upon its side, 
till the door became the floor. The steward 
himself had a good tumble when he came 
to put the swinging lamp out, and I 
gained the bunk with no slight diflBculty. 
The heap of clothes in the other bunk 
was very restless, and I think it spoke ; 
but its voice was very weak, and the noise 
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80 great that I could not hear what it 
said. 

It seemed at first a problem whether, 
having succeeded in gaining the bunk, I 
could succeed in remaining in it. Inhere 
were no bulwarks to this narrow, shallow 
ledge, and the efforts of the ship seemed 
strongly directed to shaking me out of it. 
A little pillar of wood, erected towards the 
head of my berth, was my only safe- 
guard. I wedged myself tightly in with 
my knees, and amused myself with watch- 
ing the white curtains of the bunk stream- 
ing straight out into the air, as the shelf 
itself, on which I lay, inclined over at a 
sharp angle. The cabin was quite dark at 
first, but after getting a little more ac- 
customed to it, I could distinguish through 
the blinds of the upper half of the door 
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a faint, sickly shimmer from the swinging 
lamp in the cuddy. 

I see dark objects creeping and darting 
about on the floor. They are too large for 
rats, but what other animals can there be 
in the cabin ? Gradually I acquire the 
certainty that it is my clothes at play. 
Except by falling out, I do not think I can 
get out of the bunk, and if I succeed in 
getting out, I doubt whether 1 could get 
back again in the dark ; for it is no light 
feat to gain your bunk on the w^eatherside 
of a ship, close-hauled in a gale at sea. 
You get hold of the ridge of wood, and 
prepare for an athletic spring. A heavy 
lurch comes, and you miss your spring 
Directly your feet leave the floor, your legs 
fly out like the curtains ; another roll, and 
they are brought into violent contact with 
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the woodwork below. When you do get 
in, you are cheered by the conviction that 
your shins are striped with bruises, till they 
resemble in their polychromatic decorations 
a zebra's hide. No ; — once in the berth, 
stop there till morning. Let the clothes 
amuse themselves as they like. 

On deck I did not feel the least sensation 
of fear. In my berth, in the dark cabin, 
and practically alone — for the heap of 
clothes in the other bunk don't count — I 
confess that I do. The noise is deafening. 
The fierce gusts of the stormy wind howl, 
and roar, and shriek like a thousand mad 
railway whistles, angry, apparently, to find 
any object on the world of waters, and 
desirous of sweeping it away. 

The blast whistles in screams through 
the masts and cordage ; there is a creaking 
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of blocks, a rattling of rudder chains, and 
occasionally a hurried trampling overhead. 
A momentary lull, and I hear hoarse words 
of command, and the cries of the sailors 
pulling at the ropes. The sea is roaring, 
rushing, hissing, and welling around. I 
hear it breaking over the forecastle, run- 
ning aft, and I feel the terrible shocks, as 
the ship's bows butt heavily against a mad, 
hurrying, bursting wave. How she throbs 
and trembles, and how everything strains 
and creaks ! To a landsman, a passenger 
on his first long voyage, there is something 
not a little depressing in lying awake in 
the bunk during the night of the storm. 
The ship rushes swiftly down a long de- 
clivity — the motion almost takes your 
breath away — it seems as if she were 
diving down under the water. Just when 
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you feel that you must spring out of bed, 
and run up on deck to see if all be 
right, she reaches the bottom of the long 
steep hill, and a violent blow on the bows, 
and a shudder all through her frame, 
tell you that she has met the next sea. 
With this she struggles desperately, does 
not seem to lift at all for a second or two ; 
then it becomes doubtful whether she 
means to go over the wave or through it ; 
suddenly she makes up her mind — seems 
for an instant to stand upright upon her 
stern, then with a free, exultant bound, 
springs up the mountain of water. The 
motion is not by any means regular and 
uniform in its intensity, although its cha- 
racteristics are mainly the same. 

The worst feeling is that mingled one of 
gliding rapidly down hill and sinking 
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deeply at the same time. You lie watch- 
ing, with feverish anxiety, for the moment 
when she rights again, — and sometimes she 
seems so long descending, that you think 
this time it is all over. However, I got 
to sleep at last, and forgot all about 
storms and seas. My dreams were of 
pleasant inland places, of sweet sunbright 
meadows, and green shady lanes. 

The next morning I had a severe fall 
all across the cabin, in my attempt to turn 
out. Going up on deck, I found ice on 
the yards and rigging. A kind of sleety 
hail had fallen, or rather drifted through 
the air in the night. Some of the fowls 
and animals had been drowned, the vessel 
having shipped several heavy seas. Wind 
still from the same quarter, blowing as 
hard as ever. Sea running still higher — 
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^ky having much the same appearance 
as on the previous day. I maintained 
my old post, half in, half out of the 
after companion hatchway. 
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CHAPTER III. 

This gale, which commenced on the 9th 
of January, lasted until the 17th, the 
day on which, in imitation of the first 
mate, I began this rough log-book of 
mine. It blew from west-south-west, 
though the wind shifted once or twice to 
the north of west, but soon returned to 
its old quarter. 

After tacking close hauled for three 
days, we "lay to" for two more, under 
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a storm stay-sail, and then the captain 

found himself obliged to " up and run ;" 
and we scudded before the gale under 
bare poles. 

When running, the ship no longer 
seemed to be engaged in such a desperate 
struggle. She no longer buried her head 
under the waves, sending the water flying 
aft until you were drenched even on the 
poop. She seemed always to be running 
away from the waves, which in their turn 
seemed to be running after and giving 
chase for the purpose of engulfing her. 
They came rushing after her in hot haste, 
curling their monstrous heads, and just 
when they had apparently overtaken, and 
were about to bury her, she rose buoy- 
antly, lifted from beneath, and darted 
forward like a startled deer. It was 
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decidedly more pleasant than "laying 
to." 

During the gale it was fearful to see 
the men go aloft, and " lay out" on the 
yards at night, in the pitchy darkness, 
with sleet driving through the freezing 
air of January, and with the wind blow- 
ing with such force that it was impos- 
sible to stand without holding on ; the 
ship meanwhile pitching and heeling over. 
It used to make me sick with terror to 
see them. If they fell overboard, all help 
was impossible ; and I used to fancy that 
some of them must fall, and that I 
must stand and witness it without being 
able to try even to render help. 

The ratlins, yards, and reef points being 
all stiflF and slippery with ice, some of the 
men used to take off their shoes, and 
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almost to strip before going aloft. I used 
to watch them high up on the reeling, 
swaying yards, the body of one man who 
had stripped to the waist gleaming white 
against the black night, as he sat astride 
the fore top-gallant yard at the weather 
earing. Sometimes they were a long time 
aloft, and then came down the weather 
rigging half frozen and benumbed. Hold- 
ing on by the life-lines stretched across 
the deck, they would put on their*pea- 
jackets, and stamp their feet to warm 
them ; and it was always a great relief to 
my mind to see, them once more safe on 
the terra firma of the deck. 

We had shipped one particularly heavy 
sea, which had done us no little damage. 
I noticed while the gale was at its fiercest, 
and my observation was confirmed by one 
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of the hands to whom I spoke about it, 
that every now and then three waves of 
unusual magnitude surged into monstrous 
power. What a mass of water they con- 
tained ! What body and volume ! what 
rushing speed and fierce momentum ! 

Once, when three of these huge moun- 
tains of water came curling grandly to- 
wards us, we passed safely over one, pretty 
well over the next, and just as we had 
surmounted the second, the first mate 
shouted out to '*hold on." The ship did 
not rise well to the third, which, the 
largest of the three, rose more quickly, 
and advanced with a swifter rush than the 
others. Tt broke, as it seemed to me, over 
the fore yard, and the ship buried herself 
under the vast mass of water which rushed 
bodily along the decks, and threw tons 
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of water on to the trembling vessel. The 
waves washed in a body up to the break 
of the poop deck ; and when the ship 
struggled free, the water stood on the 
lee side of the deck as high as a man's 
waist. 

Fortunately the mate's warning cry had 
been heard in time, and no man was swept 
overboard; but when the water washed 
and rushed through the scuppers, we found 
that a harness cask was started, a boat 
stove in, part of the larboard bulwark 
was caryied away, a portion of the galley 
was broken off, and sundry other damage 
done. The royal and top-gallant masts 
and yards had been sent down on the 
deck, and the flying jib-boom housed, so 
that the ship looked as if she had been 
stripped for a fight. 

VOL. I. D 
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I think the excitement of the gale 
had tended to cure my sea-sickness, and to 
set me up again. Neither during the gale, 
nor ever after it, was I again troubled with 
that prosaic but most distressing of mala- 
dies. 

I shall never forget that gale. What I 
saw from my perch on the companion 
ladder, as I stood there during the long 
hours of terrible days, remains stereotyped 
in my memory. I had plenty of time 
to take a good long look ; and the aspect 
of the stormy skies, and of the raging 
seas, of the long deck and swaying spars, 
sank deep into the mind's gallery of 
pictures. My ears too, my deeply im- 
I)ressed sense of hearing, will long retain 
the sound of the hissing waves, the angry 
shriek and roar of the mighty blast, its 
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hoarse whistliDg through the spars and 
rigging, blended with the sailors' cries, 
and the noises of the straining ship. It 
was a spectacle at once grand and awful. 
Its sublimity robbed it of half its terrors. 
It was, too, the terrible realisation of all I 
had ever pictured to nayself of the glory 
and the horror of a great storm ; and 
the , reality far outstripped the concep- 
tion. No, I do not fear ever forgetting my 
first great storm at sea. 

On the 17th, the day on which I now 
write, the great storm had spent its fury. 
The captain said it was breaking at last. 
"I am glad to hear it, captain," said I. 
" So am I," returned he. " Well, sir," he 

added, ** you have seen a winter's gale on 
the North Atlantic, and though I have se3n 

many, I never saw a worse in these seas." 

D 2 
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About noon the wind fell lighter. It 
blew in puffs, and every now and then 
there came a lull. Soon the waves ceased 
to be so vexed and creamed with foam. 
The captain said we were past Cape Clear, 
and nearly off Cork; and presently, far 
away on the larboard bow, we saw the 
land. A welcome sight to me — it seemed 
to speak of safety. The wind blew gently 
and fitfully, though still from the south 
and west ; the ship went about, and we 
again began beating to windward. The 
captain made sail, but the sea was too 
heavy to allow of much canvas being 
carried. The clouds cleared off to lee- 
ward, and there hung sluggishly, in a long, 
heavy bank, which threw a dark shadow on 
that side of the sea. And then — oh, how 
glorious it looked again ! — the sun shone 
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out bright and warm. A change fell at 
once upon the whole scene; an indescri- 
bable feeling of hope and comfort succeeded 
to the cheeriess, frozen gloom of spirits 
attuned to the dark wintry storm. 

The foam-crests became comparatively 
rare and few. The waves no longer rushed 
wildly forward, as if bent upon fierce 
destruction. Every little wavelet on each 
mountain wave sparkled in the glad sun- 
hght, and the surface of the water was 
soon unbroken by the yeasty foam. But 
the waves ran longer than I should 
have thought, in my landsman's fancies, 
waves could run. The hollows between 
each rolling, swelling mountain seemed 
to me — and I feel sure I do not exaggerate 
— an eighth of a mile long, and these 
waves were, as the mate told me, more 
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than forty feet high. Green and glassy 
in the sun, huge as they were, they no 
longer seemed terrible or dangerous ; but 
heaved in long undulations, over which 
the ship rose and fell without a sense of 
danger. Gulls were wheeling round us ; 
gannets and divers floated in little flocks 
upon the placid bosom of the huge 
swelling water mountains, the birds 
seeming to enjoy the rocking and heav- 
ing. 

A second picture, permanently framed 
in my mental gallery, is that bright sun- 
burst on the day on which the great gale 
ceased. 

I have already mentioned that the ship 
carried troops, much to the disgust of the 
first mate, who said she was turned into a 
" lobster pot." The sight, or the news, of 
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sunlight, the fact of the gale having ceased, 
soon spread below the decks, and soldiers 
began to appear on deck in the fore part 
of the vessel — they had, I believe, been 
kept below during the gale — and faint 
suggestions of cloaked passengers began to 
intimate themselves on the poop and in the 
ship's waist. Some of them were still sea- 
sick, and most looked jaded, haggard, and 
wretched. But they soon began to brighten 
up ; the change was so great and cheering. 
That day, for the first time, I dined in the 
cabin, the captain at the head of the table. 
We were but a small company, and the 
only other passenger who was talkative was 
the old Major, who revived visibly in the 
sunlight. As yet I have seen nothing of 
my other fellow-passengers, and I know 
that we have several ladies on board. The 
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steward carries large supplies of select pro- 
visions into different after-cabins. Feeling 
quite well and wonderfully exhilarated, I 
begin to be curious to see the other pas- 
sengers. 

After dinner I had a cigar — my first on 
board. How fragrant and aromatic the 
divine weed seemed after so long a divorce ! 
The Stranger could not be more delighted 
at his reunion with Mrs. Haller than I was 
to regain my weed. The cases, it is true, 
are not precisely parallel, for when was a 
cigar unfaithful tp a true lover ? 



^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Jan. 18th. — Ship beating to windward on 
the starboard tack. All hands very busy 
in repairing damages and getting rid of 
the effects of the gale. Captain says he 
will send up top-gallant and royal masts and 
yards to-morrow, and speaks of reeving 
stunsail gear, and getting the booms out 
upon the yards. Towards evening we are 
on the other tack, and the great seas are 
on our beam. Each one rises up along the 
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whole side of the ship, like a bright green 
wall, as high as the lower yards. You 
think at first it must overwhelm the ship, 
but no ! lifted from underneath she dances 
gaily over the great ridge, and sinks down 
slowly into the long valley, while still 
driving and pressing onwards. It is no 
longer so cold, but at night the stars come 
out clear, and bright, and beautiful. It 
is the first quarter of the moon. 

What a day this is ! To see first the 
brilliant sun, and then at night to see again 
the holy stars ! It is a re-union with the 
heavens, a reassurance that they still watch 
over the wide and lonely deep. The only 
trace still left of the gale is the long and 
heavy waves, but they are gentle now as 
mighty. The darkness is awful, but not 
unfriendly. We are no longer left alone, in 
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tempest, and hurricane, and cloud, to a 
cheerless struggle for life with the demon 
spirit of the storm. I was right in my 
boyish longing to see the sea. Hope is 
here, and delight is coming swiftly. 

Jan. 19th. — I was awoke very early by 
a trampling overhead, and a grating, rub- 
bing noise. Sat up in bed to think what 
it could be. Heard the steward passing, 
and sang out to him to know what it was. 
He said the starboard watch were holy- 
stoning the decks. I had often heard of 
this operation, and was curious to see it, 
so I tumbled up and ran on deck. Morn- 
ing grey and rather chilly, but the salt air 
very pleasant. Wind light and variable, 
but what there was of it still from south 
by west. Sea still running very high, in 
long, dark, shining green, many-wrinkled 
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billows. Clouds high, in thin, greyish, slaty 
flakes. Sun may break through presently 
though. 

On deck I found it diflScult to find a 
dry place for the soles of my feet. Men, 
headed by the third mate, with tucked-up 
trousers and bare feet, slashing buckets of 
water over the deck, swabbing, and pulling 
the "holystones" up and down the poop- 
deck by pieces of rope attached to them. 
They are dragged backwards and forwards 
by the men. Mate said that the skipper 
was very particular about his decks. 

Went below and finished my toilette* 
Persuaded my fellow-occupant of the cabin 
to turn out, and helped him. Compared 
to him, I felt quite a sailor. He still 
suffered from nausea, dizziness", and weak- 
ness, for he was very much pulled down. 
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Established him in a sitting posture on 
deck, and went to inquire after breakfast, 
for I began to feel a strong sea appetite. 
How I enjoyed that breakfast ! Coffee cap- 
ital. Cow had died during the gale, and 
there was no fresh milk. Never mind — 
plenty of other things, and all good. 

After breakfast, had a cigar in the waist, 
there being no ladies on deck; captain 
took one too. He spoke to first mate 
about sending up the top-gallant and royal 
masts and yards. A conference with the 
carpenter, a tall, sandy Scotchman, in a 
sou'- wester hat and heavy boots, who re- 
presented that the main topmast seemed 
complaining a little, and was probably a 
little strained. 

First mate says he will go aloft and have 
a Idok at it. Tells carpenter to come up 
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with him, and turning round to me, asks if 
I would like to go up too. After very 
mature deliberation, and looking at the 
heavy sea, and at the great angle which the 
masts describe, I conclude not to go that 
morning. Mate laughs, and jumps into 
the main rigging, running aloft as actively 
as a cat. He does not go through the 
" lubber's hole," as carpenter, who follows 

slowly in a heavy-booted manner, does. 
After a long and careful inspection, they 

descend and pronounce the topmast un- 
injured. 

A gleam of sun shines out, very pleasant 
to behold. The wind falls light, and then 
dies away altogether. Man at the wheel 
reports that she has no steerage way on 
her, and she begins to roll yard-arms 
under. First mate uses unparliamentary 
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language, and gives way to bad expres- 
sions. He says she wants to "roll the 
sticks out of her." The sails are clewed 
up, and the ship wallows and rolls about 
in a most perplexing manner. There is no 
weather side, and no lee side — at least not 
for more than a minute at a time. 

The poop has only a light rail round 
it, supported on short iron stanchions, and 
does not seem to me very safe. As it 
appears probable that I may be rolled off 
it, I descend to the waist, and hold on to 
a main backstay. About noon the sun 
disappears behind a long, high cloud, and 
the breeze comes up again. Soon the 
decks are in a frightful mess and confusion 
with sending up top-gallant masts, and 
then royal masts, and bending the rigging. 
This operation occupies some time, but the 
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captain defers sending up the stunsail 
b(X)iU8, Wind freshens towards the after- 
noon, and we are beating to windward, 
tacking every eight hours, and carrying on 
all we can. 

After the first blank, wretched days of 
the voyage came the gale, and this was an 
event of such absorbing interest to me that 
I thought of little else ; and I find that my 
log does not even contain the ship's name 
or destination, and that I have altogether 
omitted reference to the fellow-creatures 
cooped up with me in the same vessel for 
80 long a voyage. 

As I can write now pretty comfortably, 
dcispite the uneasy motion of the Uttle 
tossing cabin, I will employ this afternoon 
in jotting down a few particulars about 
the ship, her officers, crew, and passengers. 



I 
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I can only note first impressions as yet, 
but it will be curious to compare these 
with the results of riper experience. 

What a heavy lurch that was ! Stop- 
ping my writing for a moment to hold on, 
the thought crossed me that in far after- 
years, as an old, world-weary man, this 
little record of my first voyage may have 
an interest for me that now I can only 
imagine. It may restore me to my youth, 
bring back again the time of high hopes, of 
bright and tender dreams; it may renew 
in the frosty feelings of age the spirit 
of romance, the thrill of adventure, and 
the fresh, keen, human interest which now 
I feel. 

Ah ! the voyage of life tends to Arctic 
regions, drear and frosty ; and we look far 
forward from the tropic glow of youth to 
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the thick ice, to the numbing cold, and 
to the perpetual winter of age. It may be, 
too, that this little log-book may be read 
by children yet to be, who will take an in- 
terest in il for a father's sake. Circum- 
scribe the view ; paint another dream 
picture ; and it may be that in long winter 
evenings, at a bright and happy English 
fireside, some dear wife may read this 
rough record of a husband's voyaging, and 
shudder at the fury of the gale so long 
blown over. In any case I will record 
my present feelings, and the incidents 
which surround me, even if I only light a 
lamp which will illumine youth again for 
lonely age. 

The thought and its attendant fancies 
have given me a new interest in my work. 
It shall not be merely the amusement of 
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idle moments. I have a purpose in it now, 
and it shall be the occupation of busy 
hours. 

Let me begin, then, with the ship now 
rocking and pitching beneath me. "The 
Lady," for that is her name, is a clipper, 
frigate-built, full-rigged ship of, I think, 
about 1100 tons register. She is almost 
a new ship, the present being her third 
voyage. She was built after the best 
models, and with every improvement which 
modern science has introduced into ship 
building. The captain had himself super- 
intended and directed her constructiou 
from first to last; the owners, whose ships 
he had long commanded, having desired to 
gratify him with the command of a vessel 
second to none afloat. 

No expense and no pains had been 
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spared to turn out a first-class vessel. 
Great attention had been bestowed upon 
her sailing qualities, nor had the nautically 
aesthetic feeUngs of the captain neglected 
appearances. To a sailor's eye she was, 
as I often heard the sailors term her, '^ a 
real beauty;" and the captain and first 
mate, the latter of whom was her second 
mate on her first voyage, took an inex- 
pressible pride in her appearance and per- 
formance. She sailed very fast, and was 
stiff and weatherly, her one fault being that 
she was " wet for'ard." Her best point of 
sailing was on the wind, upon a taut 
bowline. That is, she would, of course, go 
faster through the water with a fresh 
breeze a point or two after the beam ; but 
if the captain had wished to race her, he 
would not have chosen the wind free, but 
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would have preferred to have her, as I 
before said, on a wind. She did not sail 
particularly well with the wind dead aft, 
nor was she comparatively so fast in light 
airs. She wanted plenty of wind; could 
hardly have too much of it, the mate said. 
She was long and low in the water, with 
a splendid "run;" her bows were beau- 
tiful, and she was "like a yacht aft." She 
was heavily sparred, with very square yards, 
and tall, slightly raking masts, and spread a 
great deal of canvas. She was a dandy 
ship, and you could trace in everything 
about her the pride which her captain and 
officers took in her. Her cabins were 
airy and comfortable,; nd her fittings and' 
ornaments were elegant. She had effected 
a contract for carrying troops to India, at 
a rather high figure, owing to her reputa- 
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tion for speed and safety. The government 
wanted to get soldiers out there as quickly 
as possible, and were glad to take her up 
to convey a detachment of the regi- 
ment. Such was " the Lady/* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Captain Malcolm, the ship's commander, 
was a tall, fine-figured man, of about fifty. 
He was a thorough sailor, and a thorough 
gentleman. His hair was iron grey, and 
he had frank, kindly blue eyes, which were 
not without, at times, a melancholy ex- 
pression. He had, I learned, lost his wife 
a year or two ago ; and though his 
manners were genial, and generally almost 
gay, there was a lurking shade of sorrow 
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which always tempered his cheerfulness, 
and at times overclouded it. 

I always felt instinctively that he was a 
brave and chivalrous man. He was cour- 
teous and gentle towards women, tender 
with children, and poUte and frank with 
men. I felt sure that if any great sea 
catastrophe were to befall us, he would be 
the last man to leave the ship ; and that 
his calm courage and presence of mind 
would show themselves supreme in the 
hour of danger. He was a smart captain, 
and required every man on board to do his 
duty. But he was always considerate, 
and that in a very uncommon degree, 
towards his men. 

The first mate, Mr. Anthony Cox, was 
8 young man for such a post in such a 
: thip. He was only about four or five 
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and twenty years of age. But then, he 
had been at sea since he was ten years 
old, and had made twenty-seven voyages. 
He had been nearly everywhere, and had 
sailed in nearly every species of craft. 
His father was a sailor before him ; and 
the young Anthony had made his first 
voyage in the brig "Juno,'* under his 
father's command. He was a very hand- 
some fellow, this first mate of ours, and I 
have often seen female glances rest ad- 
miringly upon him. He was rather tall, 
but well filled up, and very strong and 
active. He was deeply bronzed and sun- 
burnt, and had black eyes, black, curly 
hair, and large whiskers. His hair, by 
the way, was not the greasy Jewish black 
which resembles worsted soaked in mutton 
fat; but was of the glossy raven colour 
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which combines with silkiness and fineness 
of texture in black hair of the Italian type. 
He could do every part of a seaman's duty 
as well as any man on board. Although 
he was " a driver," and not by any means 
tolerant of skulking, of laziness, or even of 
incapacity; yet the men liked him, and 
always did their work cheerily, and with a 
will, when he was looking on. The sailors, 
as appreciative in that respect as Henry 
Vni., ever like to look upon a man, espe- 
cially in an officer. 

The captain had great confidence in 
his mate, and seldom gave any orders 
direct to the men when Mr. Cox was on 
deck, though he often took every thing 
into his own hands when the other 
mates had the watch. 

Mr. Cox, who had sailed a good deal in 
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brigs and small craft that carry no pas- 
sengers, and are often commanded and 
officered by ''roughs," had contracted a 
chronic habit of swearing, which formed 
his most objectionable peculiarity. He 
was subject to a singular hallucination in 
connection with this little failing. He 
would not for the world have sworn before 
a lady ; or, at least, if his habit had been 
too strong for him, he would have apolo- 
gized for its exercise; but he seemed to 
think that his oaths were audible only 
to those to whom they were addressed, 
and that if he removed a few feet from a 
passenger, or lady, they could not hear 
him. Thus, during dinner — (T must re- 
mark, by the way, that no occupation 
could ever divert his attention from the 
working of the ship) — he would suddenly 
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become conscious that something was 
going wrong on deck ; jumping up from 
his seat, he would dart out of the cuddy, 
and then you would hear a tropic thunder 
of oaths pealed out against the offender or 
offenders. Having seen all right, he would 
return to his dinner, calmly unconscious 
that any one round the table had heard 
a word. Now this idea of his with respect 
to oaths being inaudible to lay persons, 
was an entire mistake. 

I have seen a tub of gunpowder intro- 
duced upon the scene in a melodrama at 
a minor theatre, which had the peculiar 
property of exploding in a room containing 
a dozen persons, and of injuring only 
the evilly disposed and villanous characters 
of the piece. But these curious infractions 
of the physical laws of the universe occur 
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only at such theatres. When the first 
mate resumed his dinner, after one of 
these explosions, you would see the ladies 
looking at each other, the devout turning 
up their eyes, and the old major chuckling 
at their discomfiture. The captain, who 
never swore, did not admire the practice 
on the part of his first mate ; but he was 
convinced, I think, that the habit was in- 
eradicable, and he therefore tried to turn 
it off as a joke. Mr. Cox's strongest term 
of contempt for any person or thing was to 
call it " an animal." Sometimes he would 
use this, the most offensive word (as he 
thought) in his vocabulary, in playfulness, 
or banter, or even fondness ; as Othello, in 
the fulness of his pitying tenderness, terms 
Desdemona " a wretch." 

Mr. Cox could modulate his favourite 
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expletive to infinite varieties of meaning ; 
but when he was angry, those who knew 
him, knew how incensed he was when he 
capped all other objurgations by libelling 
some offender, in hot scorn, as " an 
animal V He sometimes attributed the 
possession of the vital fluid to the un- 
happy criminal, but the word usually 
stood alone in its terrible, distinct signi- 
ficance. 

Mr. Cox served me as an illustration of 
that which I consider to be a great truth 
in connection with man, and his life and 
working upon this planet. That is, his 
pursuit was his pleasure; his profession 
was his delight. Unless this be the case, 
no man can, I think, be happy. Fuseli 
said that he had never known an unhappy 
day, because, whether in poverty or pros- 
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perity, he had always been at work at an 
art which he wholly loved, the practice 
of which was its "own exceeding great 
reward." He may not have been an artist 
of the highest class, but he certainly had 
the truest art-theory. 

Mr. Cox, too, was wholly and thoroughly 
happy as a sailor. He loved every detail 
of his work ; his nature was developed 
into fullest, freest activity, and his occu- 
pations were completely in harmony with 
the law of his being. He was doing the 
very work for which he was best fitted, 
and which he best loved ; and both his 
powers and likings were at once exercised 
and gratified. He thought a sailor's hfe 
the best and worthiest thing going; he 
was perfectly satisfied with his situation 
and prospects ; the object of his ambition 
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— which was to command a ship like 
" the Lady" — would surely come in due 
time, and he had no unsatisfied longings, 
no unquiet aspirations. It was a delight 
to me to observe the delight which he 
took in his life and his duties. Always 
thoroughly happy, and happily busy in the 
passing hour, his way of life was sufficient 
unto his nature ; and I look upon our first 
mate, Mr. Anthony Cox, as one of the 
happiest men I have ever seen — one of the 
few men who can be called happy ; — that 
is, his pursuit was his pleasure — his pro- 
fession was his delight. 

The second mate was a Mr. Walter 
Edwards, of Bristol. He was also about 
twenty -five, a short, rather thick-set figure, 
with curly chestnut hair, and regular, 
pleasant features. This was his first 
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voyage with the captain, or in "the 
Lady." 

He did not much like the sea, though 
he was pretty well settled as a sailor. He 
used to tell me, in answer to some of my 
rhapsodies about the delights of the sea, 
''that a man who would go to sea for 
pleasure would go to hell for pastime/' — 
He was a little bit of a grumbler, and 
was obnoxious to Mr. Cox in conse- 
quence of his want of hearty enthusiasm 
for his business. In this respect the two 
natures were antipathetic. Mr. Cox 
used to growl at Mr. Edwards, for a 
" skulker ;'* nor was he altogether wrong, 
for the second mate would take a nap 
upon his watch, if he thought he could 
do so safely, and would lay up directly 
if he felt at all unwell. He rather pre- 
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ferred his ease to his duty, the fact being 
that he wanted interest in his profession. 
But he was a good-natured, cheerful, com- 
municative fellow, and I, as a passenger, 
had cause to thank him for much kind- 
ness, and for many a pleasant hour. His 
faults lie lightly on him ! 

The third mate is a Mr. Lloyd, a slim, 
genteel, whiskerless young fellow. It is 
his first voyage as mate ; he was a mid- 
shipman last voyage. His father is a 
clergyman in Devonshire, and he was 
pretty well educated, until he ran away 
to sea. He is a better navigator than 
seaman, and when he has charge, Mr. 
Cox is always afraid that he will " carry 
away something." Personally, I never took 
very kindly to Mr. Lloyd. He was ill- 
, tempered, and unusually reserved and un- 
sociable, for a sailor. He was not very 
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intimate with either of his fellow mates, 
and he was not liked by the men. 

The third mate's is rather an ill defined 
position, and he always fancied that the 
hands were wanting in respect, and that 
Mr. Cox was wanting in due consider- 
ation. Perhaps his reserve may have 
arisen from discontent. He went about 
his work silently, and his manners were 
stiff and repellent. His orders were not 
always obeyed with alacrity or promp- 
titude. Some of the older hands were 
fond of giving him advice, and this- 
always irritated him. A young sailor in 
his watch, a very smart fellow named 
Hain, generally got the weather earing 
from him ; and he now and then got into 
quarrels with Mr. Cox. The captain, 

however, always stood his friend, and but 
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for this powerfal support, his posi- 
tion would not have been a comfortable 
one. 

Tlic "Lady" carries also three quasi 
officers in the persons of three* midship- 
men. These young gentlemen are 
named respectively Johnson, Travers, and 
Knight. 

Mr. Johnson is the senior midship- 
man, having already made two or three 
voyages. . Mr. Travers has also made a 
])revious voyage, though a short one ; but 
Master Knight is afloat for the first time. 
Johnson is a merry, mischievous, daring 
fellow ; very troublesome at present, but 
likely to make a good sailor. He is the 
cock of the mess, and gives the tone to 
the other young gentlemen. Travers is a 
quieter, somewhat less mischievous young- 
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ster, and is clever at navigation. Knight 
is about fourteen, a slim, delicate, well- 
bred looking boy, with long fair hair, and 
large blue eyes. He has evidently been 
wearing his uniform for some time before 
he joined : he has very likely been back- 
wards and forwards every day to the 
navigation school in it, probably to the 
deUght of his sisters — though possibly 
his mother has not seen her boy in it 
with unmixed pleasure — and certainly to 
his own unalloyed gratification. He is a 
little dandy, and the sea will do him good. 
But he is a frank, winning little fellow, 
and everybody takes kindly to him. 
Mr. Cox says he will make a man of 
him ; but the way in which he sets about 
it is peculiar. 

For instance, it appears that last night 
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— but Mr. Cox may tell the anecdote in his 
own way — He was talking this afternoon to 
two of our lady passengers, very swell 
girls, who made their first appearance 
on the poop. They were expressing their 
admiration of the " dear little fellow 
— the pretty little boy in the nice uni- 
form." 

" Yes," says Mr. Cox, " he is not a 
bad-looking youngster. He joined his 
watch last night for the first time. You 
wouldn't think it, ladies, but he actually 
came on deck in a pair of kid gloves !" 

Here Mr. Cox looks at his fair com- 
panions for sympathetic astonishment. 

" Really !" said one of the ladies, in 
a dubious tone. She is, no doubt, 
thinking that she would have done the 
same thing herself. 
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"Yes," pursues Mr. Cox, in a tone 
of strong asseveration, as if so monstrous 
a statement were likely to be received 
vi^ith incredulity ; " yes, he really did. I 
didn't notice it at first. You would not 
think, you know, that a young fellow 
would do such a thing. But I was down 
upon him presently. As soon as I saw 
the gloves I hove them overboard, and 
stuffed his paws into a bucket of tar." 

" How horrid ! " exclaimed both the 
ladies; "how could you do such a 
thing ?" 

"Why, yes," said Mr. Cox, who 
cannot divest his mind of the idea that 
they must highly approve his course of 
conduct, " ril make a man of that 
youngster before the voyage is over. 
There's stuff in the boy to make a sailor 
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of, as soon as I get the d — d long-shore 
nonsense — beg your pardon for swear- 
ing, ladies — out of him." 

Here Mr. Cox's - attention is called 
to something going on for'ards, of which, 
it seems, he by no means approves. If 
ho thought liow distinctly the head-wind 
carried his expressions aft, he would 
have again to beg pardon for swearing, 
lie is busy on the forecastle putting* 
something to rights, and expressing his 
opinions in very pointed language. 

Mr. Johnson, who sees that there is 
no officer on the poop — for the captain is 
below — now persuades Knight that it is 
the regular thing for the midshipman of 
the watch to step on the poop at this 
hour, to enjoy his afternoon cigar, and to 
chat with the ladies. 



V 
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Knight believes the statement, and ap- 
proves of the proceeding. Johnson fur- 
nishes him with a long, black cheroot, 
and gives him a light. Knight walks aft, 
and climbs up the poop ladder — with 
some little difficulty, for the ship is pitch- 
ing, and he has not got his "sea-legs" 
yet — and begins to smoke, and to address 
the ladies. Johnson dives below for 
Travers to show him " the game." Both 
are sedulously busy, doing nothing in the 
waist, and very attentive to what passes 
on the poop. 

Ladies converse affably with the boy, 
but declaim against the bad habit of 
smoking, especially in so young a subject. 
Knight replies gaily, as if he were a con- 
firmed old smoker — he has smoked, per- 
haps, a dozen times, and has been a dozep 
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times made uncomfortable by it — and 
begins to tell them about his first cigar 
at school. He speaks of it as of a long- 
past event, which he remembers dimly 
through the mist of years. 

Man at the wheel grins all over his 
head. I stand by him, listening to the 
conversation, and watch the event. 

It is not long coming ; indeed, it comes 
with Mr. Cox, who, having finished his 
affairs and given his orders forward, is re- 
turning to the poop. Johnson and Travers 
are wonderfully busy as he passes by them. 
Arriving at the main-mast, he stops sud- 
denly. He sees the boy, and is for a mo- 
ment " astonied," as Mrs. Browning would 
say, at such unheard-of audacity. His 
countenance expresses a volume of oaths — 
but then the expression changes to one 
of grim amusement. 
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He ascends lightly to the poop. The 
party there, engaged in agreeable conver- 
sation, do not break off because of his 
approach. The grin upon the countenance 
of the man at the wheel approaches 
almost to distortion, and is partly blended 
with a look of apprehension. Knight is 
showing one of his hands to the pitying 
ladies. 

" Holloa, youngster — you there, Knight, 
I mean you," shouts Mr. Cox. 

"Ay, ay, Sir," responds the boy with 
cheerful confidence, touching his little gold 
laced cap in a natty, knowing way. He 
thinks, probably, he will receive some order 
which will enable him to show off before 
the ladies. 

** You go aloft, and slush the main- mast 
down, from the royal mast head. Here, 
Dunn !" — to a man in a duck frock, who is 
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engaged in tarring, — " give this youngster 
a bucket of grease. Overboard with that 
d — d thing, and up you go. Look alive 
there !" 

"Just now — as I am, Mr. Cox?" asks 
the discomfited boy, looking ruefully 
down at his best uniform, and upwards at 
the dizzy height of the main royal mast 
head. 

" Just now — -just now ; and as you are !" 
says Mr. Cox, who descends to banter. 
" Be off, and be smart about it, or you 
won't be down again in time for supper. 
The next time I catch you in the afternoon 
smoking on the poop, I will send you up 
higher, and won't let you come down all 
night ! Mind that, young gentleman !" 

The boy descends from the poop. Mr. 
Cox, who is fully convinced that every one 
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present must be of opinion that he is 
doing exactly what circumstances require, 
adds, in an explanatory tone to the horrified 
ladies, that he will " make a man of the 
youngster yet." He then watches how his 
orders are obeyed. 

The boy has only been aloft as far as 
the futtock shrouds hitherto. He begins 
at first to climb up the lee rigging ; but an 
old sailor, good-naturedly, points out this 
little error, and the poor lad tugs his 
bucket slowly up the main weather rig- 
ging- 
Johnson now stepped forward, and con- 
fessed his share in the transaction, adding 
a request that he might be allowed to 
help Knight. 

Mr- Cox, with real admiration, but as- 
sumed gruffness, calls Johnson "a d — d 
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skylarking young son of a gun ;" and 
sends him after little Knight — for whom 
matters begin to wear a better aspect. 

Johnson shows him the way up, and 
helps him. Master Knight evidently feels 
sick. The foot of the mast is the fulcrum 
of the lever, and the royal mast rocks 
and sways alarmingly. Mr. Cox sees 
that Knight cannot get beyond the cross 
trees, and he takes care not to look aloft 
again', that he may not see his orders dis- 
obeyed. 

Presently we have to go about again, 
and Mr. Cox calls all hands down from 
aloft. Then come the usual orders, — 
" 'bout ship — Port your helm — Port it is, 
Sir. Tacks and sheets — clewlines and bow- 
lines — main sail haul!" The ship stops 
for a moment, and the noise which she 
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makes in cutting through the water ceases. 
The wind fills the sails again, she heels 
over to the other side, and thrashes close 
hauled through the water on the other 
tack. A few moments after going about, 
the only diffference is that the side which 
was before the lee is now the weather. 
The weather side of the ship has changed. 
On the great, wide blank of waters there 
is no object by which to mark the altera- 
tion in her course. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Jan. 21st. — It was very cold last 
night when I went on deck to have the 
last cigar. The air was wnntry, and the 
wind was rising. It blew fresh all night. 
When I turned in, my berth was on the 
lee side of the ship, which was laying over 
a good deal. As the waves which her 
sharp prow divided rushed aft, hissing and 
leaping, I could hear the plash, and gurgle, 
and beat of the water just by my head. 
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Only the planks divided me from the 
swelling, bursting billows. A curious feel- 
ing. I lay thinking how strange it was 
to be sheltered so slightly, and yet so 
safely, from those reckless, mad-sporting, 
devouring sea mountains, which weltered, 
and plunged, and seethed so very close to 
me, until I fell asleep and slept as one does 
sleep at sea. 

I was early on deck. Very cold and 
fresh. Sun shining faintly from between 
grey clouds. Sea leaping wildly about, 
and everything looking bright and bleak. 

The first question is always, "How is 
the wind?" Just at present the answer 
always is, " From the same quarter." Pro- 
voking ! To-day we got the stunsail 
booms on the yards and the tackle rove. 

Mr. Cox frightfully busy. Captain says 
vpL. I. G 
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we shall be in the Bay of Biscay in 
another day. 

Saw a ship this morning. She passed 
us pretty close, homeward bound, and with 
the wind free. The " Agnes Gilmour," of 
fllasgow. A short, wall-sided ship, with a 
plain head. She seemed to labour very 
heavily, and I was surprised to see how 
nnich she pitched. As her stern sank 
into the cold, dark green, foam-ridged 
waves, tinted here and there with a stray 
gleam of sunshine, I could see nearly to 
her fore-foot as she jerked her bows up. 
Read her name on her stern with a glass, 
l^^xchanged signals with her, and both ships 
flew their burgees. 

The sight of another ship makes you 
feel how lonely it is upon the great ocean. 
As she grew less and less, becoming a 



\ 
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dim, faint patch against the horizon, and 
then disappearing info the .cloud bank, I 
felt as if a companion had left us. Later 
in the day, we saw a barque and a brig • 
but they were too far off to do more than 
distinguish their rig with the glass. 

I think I have now seen enough of my 
principal fellow passengers to record a 
rough first impression. " The Lady'* 
carries onlj first-class passengers. The 
oflBcers in command of the troops require 
to be noticed first. 

One of them, Lieutenant Reynolds, 
shares my private cabin with me. As soon 
as the regiment was under sailing orders, 
he began to prepare himself for the voyage 
by a course of dissipation, the conse- 
quence of which was that he suffered 
frightfully during the gale. He is a good- 

G 2 
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Datured fellow : more willing to be amnsed 
than capable of amusing others, fnless a 
man have intellect, and some strength of 
purpose, some energy of the moral nature, 
the profession of arms is apt to conduce to 
great mental idleness and weary pleasure 
hunting. If Lieutenant Reynolds be as 
assiduous in killincr the enemv as he is at 
killing time, he will be valuable in the 
Indian war. 

He is rather torpid and hlasSy and finds 
life at sea terribly " slow." He is not bad- 
looking, but his whole being lacks expres- 
sion, and wants distinctive character and 
energy. He is a fair shot and dancer, and 
is a rather good drawling flirter. He is 
not averse to a little quiet gambling. His 
studies in osteology have developed a 
strong fondness for the " bones," nor is he 
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without a more than platonic liking for 
cards, and other simple games of chance. 
A mad bull could scarcely be more ad- 
dicted to " tossing," and he will at any time 
support his opinions by a wager. I told 
him the other day that if ever he fell in 
love, it ought to be as Goethe's rival with 
Bettina, He stared, and said, " He didn't 
know the lady." 

His chemical studies have resulted in 
a decided skill for compounding cunning 
drinks, both cooling and inflammatory. 
He indulges the pleasures of memory by 
reading some old numbers of " Bell's Life," 
and by proving to you, from a battered old 
betting-book, how he stood to win five 
thousand pounds on the last Derby, but 
did not win in consequence of some per- 
sons' conduct not having been mathemati- 
cally '* on the square." 
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A more decided character is his feUow- 
officer, Captain Hawkins. He is a tall, 
finely built, and certainly handsome man. 
His face is aristocratic in expression, and 
his features are regular and fine. His 
moustache and whiskers, both splendid and 
highly trained specimens of their order, are 
of a light auburn or dark straw-colour. 
He is somewhat of a lady-killer, I think, 
and bestows great attention upon dress and 
manners. He is much more full of life 
and vigour than his friend, and makes a 
clearer and stronger impression upon you. 
He is by no means a fool, nor do I think 
him unkindly or ungenerous, and I credit 
him with a nice sense of personal honour. 
But he is thoroughly satisfied with himself. 
He finds himself, indeed, so perfect that 
he thinks it unnecessary to add anything 
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either to mental acquirements or personal 
advantages. Making serious things of 
trifles, he naturally makes trifles of serious 
things ; and yet I think him brave, and not 
without ambition. He indulges dreams of 
military distinction, and a hope of seeiug 
his name mentioned favourably in a Ga- 
zette. His character is more complex and 
contradictory than that of Reynolds. He 
is altogether a man of more mark and Uke- 
lihood. I must study him further. 

He is greatly looked up to and admired 
by Ensign Frank Tunstall, who is never- 
theless by no means overjoyed at finding 
himself on board a transport, even with the 
object of his hero-worship. 

The Ensign is thin and weakly, naturally 
of a puny constitution, which is further 
enfeebled by dissipation, and his eyes are 
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always red and watery. He has been a 
great sufferer from sea-sickness, and cannot 
even yet altogether command his feelings 
when the motion of the ship is peculiarly 
uneasy. He gives himself out to be a per- 
fect monster of wickedness, and glories in 
depicting himself as a most abandoned rake, 
and as an ultra rapid fast man. His tepid 
little mind glows feebly as he swears, and 
describes his manifold backslidings and de- 
baucheries. He lisps a good deal, and 
tries to carry off a shame-faced, timid 
nature by an assumption of great dash and 
swagger. He is amusing, and was at first 
rather revolting to me ; but looking deeper, 
I found a kindly, simple heart beneath 
his obvious follies. I feel sure that he has 
not any real liking for the dissipation 
which he practises, and calls upon you to 
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look at him practising. He does it be- 
cause his nature is so silly and ill poised 
that he cannot help imitating what he 
sees around him ; and as he has no quality 
of his own that would feed his vanity by 
attracting notice, he thrusts his little 
carcass into a huge ill-fitting lion's skin, 
and stumbles about in it not incuri- 
ously. 

Poor, little, joyless rake ! I cannot refuse 
him a touch of pity. Drinking makes his 
head ache ^to splitting, and yet he will 
drink ; for is it not so manly ? and do not 
all fine fast fellows carry ofi" their liquor ? 
Smoking makes him feel as if he had been 
sitting an hour or two in a close coach with 
bis back to the horses, and yet he must 
smoke, for do not all the fellows of " ours" 
smoke ? He has huge boxes of cigars and 
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cheroots, and countless pipes, every one of 
which contains a qualm for him. With 
what horror he must regard them when he 
is alone with them ! What he must suffer 
in his attempts to " go the pace," and to 
be " up to a thing or two." He invariably 
loses, whether at games of chance or skill, 
and yet the fatuous little creature is always 
worrying you to come into his cabin and 
have a quiet touch at " blind hookey," or 
some such attractive game. He is so 
strongly aware of natural unimportance, 
and so strongly desirous of a bad reputa- 
tion and rotten distinction, that he is 
always flourishing his readiness for evil in 
your face, as the beggars in Naples display 
their sores and deformities. And yet I say 
again, the Uttle fellow is not naturally bad. 
In a fitter pursuit, and in a more suitable 
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walk of life, he might develop much quiet 
worth and goodness, or, at least, he might 

I 

be inoffensive. Foolish, unhappy Uttle 
mortal ! Infatuated, most miserable little 
sinner ! I can do nothing for thee, O my 
brother, but say, God be with thee, little 
Frank Tunstall ! 

Of the officer in command, whose name 
is Major TurnbuU, I have already spoken 
somewhat. The Major's visage is of the 
colour of the lower extremity of an old cork 
which has passed many years of seclusion 
in the neck of a port-wine bottle. It is 
both purple and slightly biUous in hue. 
But the Major is a brave and capable old 
soldier, modest and kindly, who has seen 
no end of hard service in all climates. He 
has little money and less interest; and 
while waiting for promotion, hope deferred 
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may have made the heart sick. All the pro- 
fessional enthusiasm and ambition of youth 
— and I am very sure that he has known 
both — have faded out ; and he now " takes 
things easy," enjoying himself as well as 
he can when the means are at hand, and 
meeting hardship when it comes with per- 
fect cheerfulness, as he would brave danger 
with entire unconcern. He has a strong 
idea of duty and a high respect for dis- 
cipline, and has acquired a sort of stereo- 
typed, mechanical pride in an efficient dis- 
charge of all his professional avocations, 
lie is always hearty, jolly, and full of a 
rough kind of humour. He likes a glass 
of brandy»and-water better than wine, and 
knows a good cigar when he meets with it. 
He is full of anecdotes of both sorts — I 
mean those which are adapted to female 
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capacities and requirements, and those 
which are better suited to a mess-room. 
He takes life as it comes, and gets as 
much good out of it as he can, being 
skilful, as an old campaigner, to produce a 
savoury stew out of doubtful materials. 
He is not, perhaps, a high-toned man, but 
is by no means so bad as, at times, he 
seems. He is a capital companion, and a 
kindly gentleman. 

I am sure when I began to write to- 
day I had no idea of doing more than 
jotting down just a line of mention 
of Major, Captain, Lieutenant, and 
Ensign. That will do for to-day. I am 
tired. 

By-the-way, I wonder what my mili- 
tary fellow-passengers would say if they 
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could see the entries I am now making in 
my log ? When you begin a sketchy how 
the subject runs away with you and am- 
plifies itself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Jan. 23. — The next day was Sunday, the 
first Sunday at sea on which the weather 
had been fine ; and it was very fine. Al- 
though the month was January, it was 
quite warm enough to sit still in the open 
air, on deck, and to enjoy it. Light has 
a great deal to do with creating warmth ; 
even if the external air be chilly, the glad 
sunbeams create a warmth within the mind 
which removes all feeling of cold. 
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And the day was beautiful^ fresh, glad, 
and glorious. The sky was clear, and a 
few round, white heaps of cumulus clouds 
only showed how deeply blue the wide 
heavens were. The sun shone dazzlingly. 
We were now in " blue water," out of 
soundings, and the sea had quite changed 
in colour. It was "darkly, deeply, beau- 
tifully blue," the hue resembling the purple, 
violet shining of a watch-spring. The 
waves, leaping gaily in the sunshine, and 
but moderate in size, were all crested, wide 
around us, with the whitest and most 
feathery foam. There was a fine, fresh 
breeze, a point or two aft the beam, and 
'' the Lady" leaped joyously over the short 
waves, under a cloud of snowy, sunlit 
canvas. Even Mr. Cox was satisfied with 
the way she made. It was a most exhila- 
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rating, delightful morning, and it was a 
glory to be on the bright, breezy, open 
ocean. 

To-day, for the first time, I could truly 
say that I enjoyed the motion of the ex- 
ulting, bounding vessel It was a day 
to feel 

•' The spirits bound, tfhe pulse's maddening play, 
That cheers the wanderer o'er the watery way." 

Captain Malcolm announced that he 
should commence divine service on this 
our first fine Sunday at sea. 

All the sailors were neatly and cleanly 
dressed, and the soldiers, though more stiff 
and prim, and uniform in their array, 
looked equally neat and tidy. Passen- 
gers, officers, ladies, all were in their best, 
and the ship had a gay, festive appear- 
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ance, everything being in perfect order, 
decks charmingly white, and all ropes coiled 
away. Spars were lashed across the main- 
deck, for the soldiers and sailors. 

Captain Malcolm read the prayers to be 
used at sea, and the perils we had passed 
through, and those we might yet have to 
encounter on our long, Jong voyage, lent 
to the grand old solemi) words a deep 
significance and beauty. For we were 
amongst those who " went down into the 
deep in ships, and occupied our business 
in the mighty waters." We had beheld 
His wonders and His terrors. Reality 
lent its powerful impress to the position. 
Sailors have, I believe, a deep, though 
often uncultured, reverence for religion. 
All listened respectfully and reverently, 
, remaining bareheaded and still, while the 
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captain read the beautiful prayers with 
great simplicity and feeling. 

Mr. Cox, who was ^certainly a respect- 
ful, if not an absorbed, listener — for 
nothing could wholly distract his attention 
from the ship — exhibited one of his 
characteristic traits. 

During the service he stole stealthily 
and Ughtly up the poop ladder, and then, 
in a subdued voice, as audible as Mrs. 
Siddons' stage whisper, he addressed the 
man at the wheel — 

"You infernal lubber! She's half a 
point oflF her course. I'll stop your 
grog, and give you a double trick at 
the wheel ! Mind your helium, you 
d — d son of a sea-cook ! Fm watching 
you 

This little exhortation finished, he 
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resumed his former position quietly, and 
proceeded with his devotions with 
complete composure. He had evidently 
no sense of anything unfit or irreverent 
in what he had done. 

Service over, Mrs. Turnbull, the major's 
wife, urged acridly upon the captain 
the importance of reading a tract or two, 
of the blackest, strongest sort, to the con- 
gregation. She produced samples, and 
stated that she possessed ample stores. 
She particularly recommended " The 
Soul's True Sou -wester," "A Marlin- 
spike for the Unconverted," " A Bucket 
for the Tar," and other appropriate pro- 
ductions. 

The captain, on whose features the 
solemn, calming influence of the sacred 
words he had just been reading still 
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lingered, declined her proposals, very 
gently, as I thought. She then felt 
moved to address the dispersing sailors ; 
but Mr. Cox, a practical seaman, who 
looked upon the lady and her attempts 
with but little favour, managed, as he 
expressed it, " to slew the old gal round 
head to wind ;" and her shrill, cracked, 
peevish voice was thus skilfully rendered 
inaudible. 

The captain accorded her permission 
to give away as many tracts as she 
pleased, and left it to the men's option to 
accept or refuse. 

The steward, Chambers, and the black 
cabin-servant, Prince Jackson, the one 
smiling covertly, and the other grinning 
openly, were soon employed as tract 
distributors; but Mr. Cox, backed by 
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some of the officers, interposed to prevent 
the steward's time being taken up, and 
his attention distracted from the serious 
business of preparing dinner. 

I caught Miss Heron's eye, and the 
laugh she was struggling to suppress 
dimpled all over her pretty, merry little 
face. Mrs Miller looked on disdainfully, 
the Misses Merton with languid indiffe- 
rence. 

The tract distribution w^as a failure, 
and Mrs. TurnbuU wreaked her spite 
in some sharp, spiritual scuffling with 
the Major. 

It was a calm, beautiful, happy day, 
that Sunday, in spite of Mrs. T. 

Towards evening the wind freshened, 
till we could just carry top-gallant sails. 
A fine, clear night, but rather cold. 
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Jan. 25. — The weather has been so 
rough, yesterday, that I have been unable 
to write with comfort. I tried, but I upset 
the ink, and the ship upset me. Gave it 
up as impracticable. 

We are now clear of the Bay of Biscay. 
I suppose no bay is better known by repu- 
tation. All that I had ever read about it 
rushed into my mind. It supported its 
character admirably while " the Lady " 
crossed it. We had a terrible tumble. 
A heavy, nasty sea on, mostly from the 
westward. The sailors called the long 
ridges of water which rolled in from this 
quarter the " New Yorkers,'* and said they 
came express all the way across. 

Plenty of sea- room on the starboard 
beam. New York is pretty straight oppo- 
site, but rather a long way off. Half a 
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gftle of wind, shifting to all the four 
quarters, and raising a cross sea as full of 
capricious vehemence as an angry, ignorant 
woman. Nothing but tacking, squaring 
the yards, reefing, and making sail again. 
Reduced for part of the time to double- 
reefed top-sails and stay-sail. Nasty, ag- 
gravating work for the pien, who were 
hardly ever off the yards, on which they 
sometimes had to stop a long while, reefing 
the heavy, slatting sails. 

Mr. Cox in his element, almost super- 
humanly busy and energetic. Mr. Ed- 
wards much put out by the incessant hard 
work. Sky full of heavy clouds, which 
scudded rapidly past, left a stainless sky 
for an hour, and then gathered again. 
Swift alternations of sunshine and of dark, 
cheerless gloom. Temperature, too, very 
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variable. Saw a French brig water-logged 
and abandoned ; one mast gone — a com- 
plete derelict. What had become of the 
crew ? Mr. Cox shook his head, said that 
some of those French brigs were " beastly 
tubs, that would neither live nor let 
live." 

Presently a man on the foreyard called 
out that there was something " awash " 
on the larboard bow. As we eased the 
ship a point or two oft* her course, and 
stood nearer to it, I saw it was the corpse 
of a drowned seaman, in a blue-striped 
shirt and canvas trowsers. The body rose 
and fell, half in and half out of the water, 
and the hair moved like dank seaweed, 
sinking and rising. I dared not look at 
the face. 

The men clustered at the larboard bul- 
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warks, and we all stood silently watching 
that grim voyager. 

" Keep her off to her course V shouted 
Mr. Cox, in a deep, gruff voice. 

It was the only word of comment or re- 
quiem that I heard spoken. The body 
went drifting lonelily and stiffly on; and 
the ship, so full of life, leaped away from 
it as if glad to escape the sight. 

Jan. 26. — Mr. Tunstall, this morning, 
took great offence at the conduct of John- 
son, the senior midshipman. Mr. Tunstall 
had, the night before, boastfully promul- 
gated a statement to the effect that he 
enjoyed nothing so much as a very strong 
cigar before breakfast. He never usually 
turned out early, but this morning he ap- 
peared on deck while the men were swab- 
bing and holystoning. 
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He began to talk big for the men to 
hear him, and to assert, in lisping oaths 
and hybrid slang, his fondness for smoking, 
and general devotion to all manner of 
wickedness. His Uttle eyes watered so 
much that he did not see that he was 
sucking at an ashy stump of weed without 
a light. Johnson suddenly slushed a bucket 
of water all over Tunstall's legs, and then 
begged pardon for an accident. This 
passed off pretty well, but at length 
Johnson approached the ensign, and touch- 
ing his cap with mock respect, announced, 
" three sail ahead, Sir." 

" I don't 'thee 'em," said little Tunstall, 
after looking all round the ship and ail 
over the sky. 

"Stay-sail, jib, and flying jib, we 
call them, if you please, Sir," responded 
Johnson. 
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There was a guffaw amongst the men 
engaged in washing the decks. They had 
a pretty accurate perception of Tunstall's 
character, and enjoyed any joke against 
him. The small ensign was furious. His 
dignity was hurt. He looked round for 
some means of avenging himself, but could 
see none. 

The mate was out on the dolphin striker. 
'' I thall complain to the captain of that 
youngthter's infamouth impertinence, " 
spluttered little Tunstall. *' He'th done it 
more nth onth. He induth me the other 
night to put my handth into a bucket of 
thome beathtly thtutf, and thaid it would 
make my handth white,but I cannot get it 
off. He tellth me thuch thtories, too. 
He'th alwayth chaflfin' me. He thaid 
thome captainth wathed the deckth by 
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turning the thip right round, bottom up- 
wardth, but that Captain Malcolm did'nt 
do it for fear of giving cold to the pathen- 
gerth. That 'th nonthenth, you know ! 
I'll — rU thertainly complain to the cap- 
tain !" 

Leaving little Tunstall to go fuming into 
his cabin, to put on dry trowsers, I lean 
over the larboard bulwark, and look long 
on sea and sky. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The first break of dawn upon the 
waters is a peculiar and, to me, rather 
melancholy sight. A sense of loneliness, 
of drear depressing loneliness upon that 
mighty waste, is very strongly felt. No 
twitter of birds, no land-sounds link the 
break of dawn with familiar images. 

As the dappled east grows grey, a 
wan stony light steals slowly over the dark 
surface of the cold waters. From between 
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the bars and ridges of cloud the light in- 
creases, and is reflected coldly by that side 
of the waves which leaps towards the 
east. As the sky grows lighter, the face of 
the great sea grows darker, and there is a 
sharp, dark sea line at the horizon. 

Meanwhile the ship plunges and strug- 
gles onward. Dawn increases to morning ; 
the cheerless light fades out of sea and 
sky; and the advent of another day 
opens, as it generally does, in fresh, 
hopeful, healthful youth. 

Walking forward, I found an old " salt" 
good-naturedly teaching little Knight the 
names of the different ropes. The pair were 
standing by the weather fore-rigging, and 
the sailor, pointing to the different belay- 
ing pins, went carefully through the 
names of stays and braces, and hal- 
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yards. I asked him to give me a lesson 
too, and Knight and I tried who could 
remember best. 

Mr. Edwards came and joined the 
group. He had just got a cup of stunsail 
boom tea out of the galley. It was very 
nice in the keen early air. He added 
his explanations to those of Jack Davies 
— an old man-o-war*s man— and I mas- 
tered the names of every mast, yard, 
spar, sail and rope in the ship, and learned 
the use of each. I took a great interest 
in acquiring sea knowledge, and I after- 
wards induced Mr. Cox to lend me an 
old sextant, and when, at noon, the cap- 
tain and first mate took an observation, I . 
worked a reckoning for my own private 
information, and after trying once or 
twice, I was only about sixty miles wrong. 
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The captain was very particular in teach- 
ing the midshipmen navigation. Travers 
was particularly sharp at it. 

After breakfast I did a little reading. 
There is a small Ubrary in the poop cabin, 
and as I have not yet opened the large 
sea trunk which contains my books, I 
borrowed a volume, and took it on to the 
poop to read. 

The Misses Augusta and Blanche Merton, 
our two swell lady passengers, were on 
the poop. They had elegant silk fringed 
little parasols to save their delicate com- 
plexions. The wind blew very fresh to- 
wards noon, with occasional sharp, short 
gusts. One of these took the parasols 
rudely out of the fair hands of the owners, 
and whirled them high through the air, and 
far away to leeward. 

VOL. I. I 
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" I thought those things would get blown 
out of the bolt ropes some day," observed 
Mr. Cox, sententiously. 

Lieutenant Reynolds and Tunstall are 
playing at " all fours" in the ensign's cabin. 
Captain Hawkins is doing the amiable to 
the two swell ladies. The Major is enjoy- 
ing a sherry cobbler in the cabin. He 
takes a '* constitutional" every day, weather 
permitting, of about two hours, up and 
down, between the foot of the mainmast 
and the break of the poop. " Always do 
at sea," explains the Major. 

Captain Malcolm is walking up and 
down the weather side of the quarterdeck. 
Mr. Cox, with his hands in his jacket 
pockets, walks up and down the lee side, 
in the draught of the spanker. Nautical 
etiquette that ! Captain calls to him, and 
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they walk up and down together. I hear 
Captain say that he means to carry on 
now all he can, and knock her out 
quickly. 

Mr. Cox highly approves a decision 
which agrees entirely with his own con- 
victions. The remainder of the regiment is 
to follow in two other transports, the 
" Lord Grey '' and the " Cressy." They 
were not quite ready to sail when Captain 
Malcolm took " the Lady " to sea. Mr. 
Cox, though he admits that the "Lord 
Grey" has " fine beam," adds, with a 
chuckle of delight, that they " are not the 
ships to catch us ;" but he fears they may 
have escaped the great gale on the North 
Atlantic, and may, therefore, seem to make 
comparatively rapid passages. Captain and 

first mate are, therefore, agreed upon a 

I 2 
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policy of " carrying on/' and the carpenter 
is kept in a state of perpetual anxiety about 
'' the sticks." 

Everything at sea suggests the possi- 
bility of accident, and shows that fore- 
thought is at work to be prepared for it. 
All the boats, except the long boat, which 
is housed on deck between the fore and 
main masts, are in readiness for instant 
use ; oars in, ruUocks fitted, davits clear. 
Round the taffrail hang life-buoys ; and 
to-day, while walking forwards, 1 noticed 
under the long boat some large rough 

spars. Asking their purpose, 1 was told 
they were for jury-masts, or for spare spars, 
in case of accident. 

Among the books in the ship's library 
is an intensely illustrated volume, containing 
narratives of perils, adventures, and dis- 
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asters at sea. I must say this work, if 
not out of place, is unpleasantly suggest- 
ive, I should never, from choice, hang 
a picture of the wreck of the Medusa in 
my cabin at sea. FlI show the book to 
Tunstall. 

The Major, happy man! has a wife; 
and he is still further happy in having her 
for the companion of his voyage. I have 
not hitherto made mention of this lady, 
because I don't at all like her; but she 
must be added to my gallery at some time 
or other ; and it is useless to delay longer. 
There is small wisdom in postponing a 
draught of physic. If it must be taken, 
down with it. 

Ungallant mention of a lady this ! What 
will my future wife say, when she reads 
this log, to such an entry ? 
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A beautiful gleam of sunshine here darts 
into the cabin. I pause for a moment. 
As I do so, fancies bright and cheerfid 
dart into my thought, as the sunbeams 
into the cabin. 

That future wife of mine ! I am always 
imagining what she will be like; and I 
invariably assume as certain that one will 
come, and will be as distinctively a paragon 
amongst ladies as "the Lady" herself is 
amongst ships. When one is fancying, it 
is as easy, and, certes, truer wisdom, to 
imagine a high ideal as a low reality of 
womanhood. I wonder how often my 
thoughts are occupied in dreaming of this 
yet undiscovered charmer ! I certainly 
spend a good deal of time and thought 
about it. If I am ever to find her, I 
wonder where she is now — what she is 
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thinking about — whether she has any day 
dreams that point with blind, misty instinct 
to me. I wonder — but there is so much 
to wonder about in mystery, that 1 had 
better confine myself to wondering why 1 
pause in my logging to note down vagrant 
fancies that come swarming into my 
head with the sunbeams into the cabin. 
Allans ! 

Now, Mrs. Turnbull, if you please. 

I am very glad, though, that she knows 
nothing of this afternoon's work. If she 
did — ah ! the sunbeams leave the cabin at 
that thought. . 

She is a dark, sallow, meagre, sterile, 
acrid-looking woman. 1 should guess her 
to be five or six and forty; all but her 
bair, which is much younger. She is a 
very full-flavoured member of the congre- 
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gation and sect of the Rev. Mr. Blackley 
Fitzraver. Her tenets are fearfully dark, 
narrow, bitter, and bigoted. She believes 
that any one who does not believe exactly 
whiat she believes — every one who cannot, 
or will not, compress his or her religious 
faith within the limits of what she, Sarah 
Anastasia Turnbull, considers to be " proper 
views"— will be exceedingly well damned. 
This theory is very comforting to her. 

I asked her the other day to point out 
the passages in the Scriptures upon which 
this belief was based. She replied by a 
look malignantly pious; after which she 
cast up her eyes and hands, and called me 
a something worm. 

Thursdays and Sundays are our cham- 
pagne days. Last Thursday I filled her 
glass — having the happiness of sitting next 
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to her at dinner — for the third time. She 
groaned out that it was " very carnal." I 
demurred, in respect that the word carnal 
was usually held to refer to fleshly things, 
and not to liquors. The Major shouted 
across the table, '* Carnal or not, the old 
girl likes her share ! " She gave him a 
look. The speech was certainly rude ; but, 
unhappily, this ill-matched pair are con- 
tinually engaged in connubial sparring and 
spiritual scuffling. 

The Major is rough, but hearty ; his wife 
is saintly, but stinging. She is an un- 
pleasant woman — that's the truth of it. 
The chairs next to hers are always the 
latest filled at dinner; and Captain Mal- 
colm is obliged to wrench loose a good 
deal of his conversation, and devote it to 
his fair but unpopular passenger. She 
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thinks " works a snare," and never does a 
pleasant or a kindly action. 

I don't envy the Major his connubial 
tete-a-tetes ; I don't wonder that he prefers 
sitting late over his brandy and water to 
entering his private cabin ; and I pity the 
jolly, hearty old soldier when his door 
closes. His good lady is incessantly de- 
nouncing woe, and wrath, and damnation 
upon every one but herself. I think her 
a much worse blasphemer than Mr. Cox. 
In the confined space of a ship, such a 
woman is no light misfortune. 

She is greatly perturbed and puzzled by 
the evident fact that the beneficent Father 
has seen good to make his earth so full of 
wonder, and glory, and beauty. She 
thinks, I believe, that she could improve 
the scheme of creation by fashioning the 
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earth as a large, square gravel yard, over- 
hung perpetually by dull, cheerless, leaden, 
grey clouds : three sides to be occupied by 
plain, square, dark brick, barrack-like 
dweUings for the " poor worms ;" while the 
fourth should be crammed with little 
Bethels, in which the said worms should 
spend all the time not absolutely required 
for compliance with the physical wants of 
our fallen nature. I suggested this fancy 
of mine to her the other day, as a pro- 
bable improvement upon the present state 
of things. She thought me serious, and 
looked upon the fact that so sweet an idea 
had germinated in so " worldly" a mind 
as a herald of approaching grace. 

I have not, however, yet exhausted 

the catalogue of our lady passengers. 
We have one who is well worth a word. 
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Mrs. Miller is, I should guess, about 
twenty-seven or eight. She is tall and 
graceful, and may unquestionably be 
termed a beautiful woman. But she can 
scarcely be called a very attractive one. 
You cannot refuse her admiration, but you 
do not think it possible that you could 
ever love her. Her face, her figure, 
her carriage, her manners, everything 
about her expresses haughty, careless 
pride. She takes more trouble to conceal 
her accomplishments, and to deny her 
beauty, than other women do to display 
theirs. And yet she is accomplished, 
almost — and it is saying a great deal — as 
accomplished as beautiful. Sometimes she 
is graciously pleased to lay by her usual 
cold, stately reserve and indifference, and 
then she is wonderfully dazzling; but 
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these seasons of unbending are rare and 
few. After one of them, she relapses 
into her half scornful absence and ab- 
straction. 

There is a strange, proud, careless ele- 
gance in her style of dressing. Some women 
can never hide their character in their robe. 
Hers is ample, flowing ; would be a per- 
fect study of exquisite neglige ; and yet, 
somehow, tends to deepen the impression 
of her large and swelling pride. 

With how slight a curl of the lip, 
with how delicate a curve of the delicate 
nostril, this woman can express supreme 
contempt ! It is a marvel and a mystery 
to watch those beautiful features, calm 
in the majesty of their exquisite repose, 
and yet so strongly and subtly conveying 
the expression of blighting contempt ! She 
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is too politic a woman ever to quarrel 
openly or loudly with her husband; but 
now and then, as he says something 
which irritates her, or awakens her con- 
tempt, I watch the slight, evanescent, and 
yet, to me, unmistakable glance of wither- 
ing scorn. She is a proud woman. 
Another sunbeam streams into the cabin. 
I pause, as usual. It comes conveniently, 
for the analysis of such a character, even 
though it be made only for my own 
amusement, requires some thought. 

While I sit reflecting, fancies come in 
place of thoughts. Let me set them down 
as they flit in, and I can see afterwards 
if they be worth retaining. 

Well, then, I fancy this proud woman 
has something to conceal. She does not 
seem — to my fancy — quite clear and 
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natural. It may be a sorrow that she 
hides; but I fancy that it might be a 
something worse — something wrong, in 
short. I fancy that she resembles Madam 
Ristori, when the Tragic Muse is calm 
and olive pale ; I could fancy her lighting 
up luridly ; and I fancy I hear again '* Ma, 
Giasone, io son Medea !" 

In addition . to fancying that a secret 
lies buried in her past, I could also fancy 
that a doom is impending over her future. 
What wild, silly fancies these are ! What 
do I know about this lady to warrant 
them ? Nothing ; absolutely nothing. It is 
certain that they are baseless ; it is therefore 
probable they are erroneous. I wish I 
had not obeyed the impulse of the moment 
to write them down. How strange they 
seem as I read them over ! Shall I — no — 
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they are, after all, only fancies. Let them 
stand for the present. 

In trying to add to my collection a 
sketch of Mrs. Miller — I have, by the way, 
a curious superstitious feeling in connec- 
tion with that unsatisfactory sketch — it 
seems as if another hand than mine had 
guided the pen — I alluded to her husband. 
It needs very little fancy to sketch him. 
ril do it now, as a sort of mental al- 
terative. 

He belongs to that class which Sir 
Robert Peel describes so expressively as 
the " vulgar rich/' He is a partner in the 
great Indian firm of Brown, Miller, and Co., 
and is going out to assume the direction 
of the Calcutta house. His age may be 
anything between thirty-five and fifty. His 
fluffy hair is of a light, sandyish red, 
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and his complexion is of an opaque, dis- 
gusting, whitey yellow hue. He has little 
pinky, ferret eyes, and a large lumbering 
head and face. He is always talking of 
his money, and boasting of his eminent 
commercial position. As he does so, the 
look of scorn to which I have • already 
alluded flits transiently over the proud 
features of his beautiful wife. He is iUi- 
terate, dull, and obtuse; but, I should 
think, clever in business. He is intrinsi- 
cally common, and vulgar, and low-toned. 
He has probably purchased his present 
rank in the matrimonial army of martyrs. 
In other words, I think he has bought his 
beautiful wife. He has a resentful way of 
implying that the money is all on his side, 
and of suggesting that she had no fortune. 
He thinks that this fact constitutes him 

VOL. I. K 
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her superior; and he lays stress upon it 
accordiDgly. I do not think that she 
thinks with him. 

Dress is characteristic in his case> as in 
that of his wife. In him it expresses an 
utter want of style and tension. He has, 
doubtless, been to an expensive tailor ; but 
his clothes are loose, shapeless, and ill- 
fitting. His boots are terribly plebeian. 
He has the highest conviction of his 
own respectability and importance ; but 
he is haunted by a perpetual, uneasy feeling 
that other people do not suflSciently 
recognize his standing. He fears that his 
externals do not thoroughly express and 
reveal his dignity and greatness. Hence 
he is full of self-assertion ; he is loud, 
pompous, fussy, and yet restless and 
uncomfortable. He is always alluding to 
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his wealth, and fishing for aqknowledg- 
ments of, and concessions to, his vanity 
and self-love. But he has a lurking, 
nervous dread of ridicule — a feeling pro- 
bably instilled into him by his wife's 
manner towards him. Loud as he is, I 
do not think he has any real force or 
strength of character. As boys whistle 
to keep up their courage in the dark, 
he is blatant in strong asseverations of 
power, made chiefly with the object of 
reassuring himself, and of disguising his 
own frothy uncertainty about himself. 

The two sisters, Augusta and Blanche, 
whom I always distinguish by the title 
of "the swell girls," are consigned to a 
distant relative in India, and are, in fact, 
bound upon a matrimonial expedition. 
They are tall, handsome girls, very showy 

K 2 
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and dressy. They usually wear loug, fair 
ringlets, and a great deal of crinoline. 
Their dressmaker must have been a person 
gifted in her walk of art; for although 
the young ladies dress a leetle loudly — 
just above a whisper, in fact — and are 
somewhat fast in their tone — yet it would 
be unjust to deny praise to the designer 
of such dresses. 

Again, in their cases, dress is a consider- 
able index to character. They are got up 
for show and effect ; attired to be attrac- 
tive ; costumed for the best market. They 
are very ignorant, but highly accomplished. 
They are overlaid with a thin veneer of 
every art likely to tell in society ; it is true 
they are all shop-window, and have no 
hidden warehouses of rich wares ; but then, 

you see, society does not require, and 
does not pay for, hidden worth. 
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They would as soon marry men of sixty 
as men of six-and-twenty, and indeed 
would genuinely prefer the elders if they 
were possessed of a larger share of the 
unrealities of life — as money, estates, social 
position. They fly at high game. They 

want to catch tip-top husbands. In 
England, where they had so many rivals, 
they have rather overstood their market, 
as Mr. Miller woufld phrase it, and they 
are consequently off to India, where they 
are informed that, again to quote Mr. 
Miller, the markets are not glutted with 
home produce. Their natures and their 
trainings both terminate in one point. 
They do not consider officers as generally 
good to marry, but they think them or- 
dained to meet the requirements of society 
by supplying it with good dancers and 
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available flirters. Therefore the fair 
sisters, approved by their aunt, Mrs. 
Fletcher, afford reasonable flirting en- 
couragement to Captain Hawkins and 
Lieutenant Reynolds, and the gallant 
officers are always dangling after them. 

Mr. Cox thinks they are stunning- 
looking craft in harbour, especially on 
Sundays, when they are dressed out in all 
their bunting, but considers them liable to 
be pooped at sea. 

They do not understand Italian, but 
they sing showy bravura Italian songs 
and duets, and often bestow all the 
passionate emphasis they can muster upon 
prepositions and conjunctions. They aim 
at brilliant execution, and care nothing 
for feeling, expression, or meaning. They 
are good both at classical and trivial 
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music, and play the "Butterfly Sym- 
phony" or the " Death-Rattle Polka" 
equally well. They are frivolous and 
superficial; full of coquetry and caprice, 
acuteness and silliness, cunning and weak- 
mindedness ; but they catch the eye and 
detain it not disagreeably. Coquettes 
are very useful on long voyages. 

In the advertisement of "the Lady," 
it was mentioned that she "carried an 
experienced surgeon." During the early 
part of the voyage I was curious to see 
this gentleman. In my experience medical 
men are well-informed, high-toned, and 
most agreeable gentlemen ; and I thought 
our experienced surgeon would prove a 
very desirable companion. Still he never 
appeared, and I supposed that he was 
pursuing profound studies in the bowels 
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of the hold, and never quitted his painful 
researches to come on deck. An 
enthusiast, doubtless — a man entirely 
absorbed in the more recondite branches 
of his noble profession. > 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On board, in a kind of half position—- 
not wholly a poop passenger, though he 
berthed aft — was a young fellow of one or 
two and twenty, named Evans. He was 
white-faced, the sameness of colour being 
agreeably relieved with pink blotches and 
pimples. He had lank, damp-looking, 
straight black hair, and wore blue specta- 
cles and a white neck-tie. He had a 
sanctimonious upper look, with a sort of 
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sublatent expression of rather low-toned, 
slangy fastness. I noticed that he was 
a good deal with young Johnson. Asking 
about him one day, I learned that he was 
the doctor. 

" Ah !" I said, " the assistant, I suppose, 
to the experienced surgeon ?" 

Mr. Cox winked elaborately, but was 
speechless. The Captain shook his head. 

" Mr. Evans is the experienced surgeon, 
or, at least, the only one we carry. Owners 
often catch up boys who have been idle, 
incapable, and discreditable on shore," 
pursued Captain Malcolm indignantly, 
"and then entrust the health of all on 
board a ship to a reckless, ignorant lad, 
who is not professionally competent to ad- 
minister an aperient to a baby." We 
then dropped the subject. 
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There is another young lady passenger 
on board. I have left her to the last upon 
my list, because I have not hitherto been 
able to make up my mind about her. But 
:o-day I feel quite certain about her. I 
aave thought a great deal about her during 
:he last few days. 

But she did not strike me very strongly 
\t first. At my age — I may here note that 
I am twenty-two — our eyes are too easily 
nvaded and captivated by show and glare. 
Forgetting that we must ascend to the 
beautiful, and not the beautiful descend to 
us — instead of looking with patient insight 
until we discern the truly beautiful — our 
eyes are caught, attracted, and filled by 
that which strikes them, and are held 
captive, for a time at least, by that which 
shines ' and glitters. I question, by the 
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way, whether anything of real beauty does 
strike us strongly at first sight. 

There is a modesty, a reticence about 
the beautiful which demands worship be- 
fore it reveals itself in all its depths of 
infinite meaning and glory. I doubt 
whether anyone ever saw the Venus with- 
out a sense of disappointment in the first 
glance. The truly beautiful goes very 
deep. What real sense of their infinite 
beauty do we get from a first reading of 
Hamlet or of Faust ? 

I may, then, just as well confess that the 
" swell sisters," Augusta and Blanche, oc- 
cupied my gaze before it rested upon Miss 
Rose Heron. And yet, after it had rested 
upon her, it seemed a sort of mental 
colour-blindness to have preferred those 
garish tulips to the lovely modest rose. 
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This young lady is about nineteen or 
twenty. Her father is a Major in the 
service of the East India Company, now 
with his regiment in India. When he last 
left England, some years ago, he left be- 
hind him a wife and daughter, the former 
on account of delicate health, the latter on 
account of education. A year or so after 
the Major's departure, his wife died, and 
left little Rose, then a romping school-girl, 
to the supervision of a distant relative, a 
Mrs. Jones, a widow in rather poor circum- 
stances. 

Rose remained at school until, I should 
think, she had learned all that they could 
teach her, and then the widowed father's 
heart yearned across the distance towards his 
only child. He thought he might, without 
selfishness, ask her to join him; and he 
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arranged with Mrs. Jones to bring Rose 
out to him in India. 

Major Tumbull had known Major Hugh 
Heron for many years, and he had con- 
sented to act during the voyage as a kind 
of guardian to the daughter, who was 
further recommended to the care of Cap- 
tain Malcolm ; so that the young lady had 
two watchful friends and protectors on 
board, not to speak of Mrs. Jones ; a thin, 
pale, subdued-looking woman, of middle 
age, who was terribly afraid of the sea, 
very fearful of damp, and apprehensive of 
night air, being most strongly distin- 
guished by a warm attachment to flannel 
and water-gruel. 

But little Rose needed far less protection 
or watching than most young ladies of her 
age, similarly circumstanced. She could 
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take good care of her own pretty little self. 
She inspired that sort of respect which is a 
girl's best armour. Thoroughly modest 
and well-principled, she had a quiet, re- 
tiring self-possession and natural dignity 
which effectually repelled and kept at bay 
any thought of intrusion upon the sanctity 
of her virgin innocence. 

When first my notice was attracted to 
the sedate-looking little maiden, with 
downcast and yet self-possessed eyes — a 
shy but not confused or awkward little 
lady — I exceedingly admired the fine tact 
and delicate circumspection with which her 
light, firm steps trod in self-reliance her 
modest path. She evidently had character, 
and strong though gentle wilL I have 
lately, I may as well confess, taken every 
opportunity of watching her, when I could 
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do SO unobserved. The first certainty I 
acquired was a conviction of perfect good- 
ness, of innate purity, of thorough honesty 
and truthfulness. The second was that 
she is very pretty. I am not yet quite 
sure whether I ought to term her beautiful. 
Let us judge just judgments. I mean to 
consider that point maturely. 

She is not at all in the grand style — 
like Mrs. Miller. She has nothing what- 
ever of the stylish, dashing, superficial 
dazzle and showiness of the swell sisters 
Merton. She has nothing ad captandum, 
or vulgar, about her. She is petite and 
delicate in figure, which is, nevertheless, 
perfect in its soft, nymph-like roundness, 
and lithe and springy activity. Her pretty 
little head — and oh ! it is graceful ! — is 
charmingly poised. Sir Peter Teazle would 
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be lost in rapturous adaiiration of its ele- 
gant turn. And then she seems, if you 
take the trouble to study the matter — and 
it is well worth the trouble, I find — to 
have an intuitive art and skill in arranging 
the soft waving masses of fine hair round 
it. Yes, the charming little head is as 
charmingly draped as posed. 

Her hair is of a rich, soft brown, a little 
darker than auburn. I fancy that, when 
she was younger, a delighted sunbeam may 
have got entangled in it, but the tasteful 
rogue has so liked his quarters, that he has 
taken up a permanent abode there, and does 
not therefore show himself so ostentatiously 
as other sunbeams do in other heads which 
they merely gild while on a visit. He is 
therefore rather subdued and sober in tone, 
and requires to be looked for a little. But 

VOL. I. L 
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when the sun shines full upon the beautiful 
head, then this happy sunbeam looks out 
brightly, and reflects his kin. I think her 
eyes are hazel — at once soft and bright, 
tender and lively. She has, too. 
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The least little aquiline curve in a sensitive nose." 

And I may say truly of her, as is said of 
another young lady, that *' a rosebud is her 
mouth." There is, however, nothing at all 
" icily regular " about her mobile features. 
She is as full of expression as of cha- 
racter. 

Thoroughly gay and happy, full of health- 
ful enjoyment of her pure young life, the 
predomi\iant expression is mirthful cheer- 
fulness, and at times merry mischief. She 
has an infinite fund of humour, and the 
keenest relish for the humorous. Of this 
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I am very sure. I am further inclined to 
think she has wit : but of this I am not 
yet quite sure, and I prefer observing her 
a little longer before recording judgment. 
It is a rare gift, almost the rarest iu 
woman. 

With what arch merriment that eye of 
hers can light up ! The eyes of the ** swell 
sisters" never either melt or kindle ; they 
are fine orbs, certainly, but remain un- 
changing, of a steady, cold, stony " China 
blue." What quaint fun struggles in the 
dimpled corners of that little pursed-up 
rosy mouth ! What a deliciously demure 
air the little monkey can put on ! But the 
lively little puss is shrewd and sensible, 
too. Everything about her is healthy, 
natural, unconscious. She is like a bright 
clear running stream, with nothing of the 
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stagnant, torpid, raiasma-misted pool about 
her. She has no taint of the glutinous 
slime of sickly sentimentalism ; nothing 
maudlin, mawkish, aflFected, in her. All is 
pure and clear, bright, sincere, honest. 
How prettily she pouts when you offend 
her ! How exquisitely she smiles ! What 
a merry, melodious little laugh ! What a 
charming little creature she is ! 

Hallo ! When I sat down I meant to 
write a grave, calm, judicial description of 
little Rose. Looking over what I have 
written, it certainly reads something like a 
rhapsody. How is this ? Yet it is a de- 
scription, too. I can't alter it. I won't. 

Let me then set down her faults. She 
is mortal, and must have some. At the 
moment none occur to me that can justly 
be ascribed to her. I cannot have observed 
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her carefully enough. I must study her 
very narrowly, because, as I said before, 
she mmt have some faults. I do not think 
she can have many. Certainly not an) 
grave ones. But I will make a point of 
watching her very closely. I wonder what 
faults she can have. The sun has been 
shining steadily into the cabin all the while 
1 have been writing about her. Curious ! 

I certainly must have strong faith in the 
coming wife who is one day to read this 
journal ; for I have worked really hard to- 
day, and have logged a great deal. 

What a beautiful little foot Rose has ! 
As I went up the companion ladder this 
morning, a gust of wind blew aside a 
silken robe, and revealed the most dainty 
little kid boot, containing the most ravish- 
ing little foot. I ran up to see whose it 
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was. It was Rose's. I was sure of it. 
The swell sisters have very swell French 
boots, but they have not such feet as Rose 
has. I think I never saw such ones : I am 
sure I never did. — I should like to steal 
one of her boots. 

I did steal one of her gloves the other 
day. Lemon-coloured, little — quite a 
charm. She dropped it on the quarter- 
deck, and was quite surprised she could not 
find it. I was not at all surprised, be- 
cause, while helping her to look for it, I 
had picked it up and hidden it in my 
breast-pocket. I went down into my cabin, 
and sitting on the great trunk, was ex- 
amining it with wonder and admiration, 
when that fellow Reynolds came in and 
saw it. 

''Ah," he drawled, "so you've found 
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Miss Heron's glove. Shall I take it to 
her?" 

I could'have sworn like Mr. Cox. 

" No, thank you," I said, with assumed 
calmness ; " Tm going up on deck, and I 
will give it her myself. Thank you, though, 
for the offer." 

And I was obliged to restore it. I could 
have hurled that ass Reynolds overboard. 
It is a mercy I did not. Til have another 
glove, though, Tm resolved. 

Jan. 26. — I've got one ! It is myrtle 
green in colour. She won't get it again, 
and Reynolds shall not see it. 

A splendid moonlight night. 

We have been making great way lately. 

A fair wind and plenty of it. 

Saw a sun-fish to-day, large and round, 
on the top of the water. 
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Saw a barque. 

" The fellow's a Joddy/' said Mr. Cox, 
contemptuously, taking the glass from his 
eye. 

" What's a Joddy, Mr. Cox ?" 

*' I thought everybody knew a Joddy was 
a collier," responded the first mate. Just 
look at the animal — got his fore-mast 
chock in the eyes of him. Housed, or 
lost, his foretop gallant-mast too. He's in 
no hurry, anyhow." 

Towards evening saw a large steamer far 
away to the westward. A shoal of por- 
poises were rolling over under the bows, 
and several grampus were blowing near 
the ship. I had a long talk to-day with 
Miss Heron. 

Jan. 27. — A bright, joyous, sunny day ; 
wind fair for us, and blowing strongly and 
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steadily; water very blue; a few large 
white clouds in the sky ; one brig in sight, 
a long way off. 

After breakfast, w^hen we come out on to 
the deck to take the first cigar, we feel 
so full of health, and life, and spirits. 
Men w^alk about with a dancing step, and 
laugh loudly and cheerily. One wants 
some strong exercise to carry off the super- 
abundant energy and fulness of life. We 
practised boxing this morning in Captain 
Hawkins' cabin. Lieut. Reynolds, who 
considers himself a first-rate amateur, set 
to with Mr. Cox. Mr. Cox totally devoid 
of science, but a terribly hard hitter. He 
planted an awful blow on the centre of the 
Lieutenant's countenance. Reynolds spoke 
contemptuously of Mr. Cox's style and 
science, but declined, rubbing his nose the 
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while, to put on the gloves again with the 
straightforward mate. At dinner the ex- 
pression of the Lieutenant's face was quite 
altered, owing to the predominance of one 
feature — that one the nose. Captain Haw- 
kins began to teach rae to fence; he is 
very good with the foils, but is not cleverer 
than I with the gloves. We had a merry 
morning. 

Rose has faults, I find. She can be 
very saucy and provoking, very capricious 
and unreasonable. I am sorry to have to 
record blemishes in her character. She 
teased me dreadfully to-day. She would 
not listen to reason, and only laughed at 
me when I tried remonstrance. I was 
angry, and she laCighed the more. 

To-day Mr. Cox saved a boy's life. Two 
of the ship's boys, Cooper and Murray, 
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who are on their first voyage, were aloft on 
the foretopsail yard. The ship gave a 
great roll, and fetched up suddenly with 
a jerk. Murray had not got his elbow well 
round the yard, and was thrown oflP. 
Luckily, he fell clear of the deck, and into 
the sea. Just as the splash of his fall was 
heard, came another splash. Mr. Cox had 
leaped in after him. A boat was lowered 
directly ; the ship forged fast ahead ; pre- 
sently, after a few terribly anxious seconds, 
Mr. Cox emerged, holding the boy. The 
boat soon reached the spot, and they were 
both hauled on board before the sharks 
had had time to profit by the accident. 
What a cheer the sailors gave as Mr. Cox 
climbed up the side ! 

"Hold tighter next time, youngster," 
said Mr. Cox, gruffly, shaking himself like 
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a wet water-dog. He went below to 
change his clothes, but was morose and 
blasphemous when people expressed their 
admiration of his daring ; he thought little 
of it, and he was really and genuinely 
modest. He had, I heard, saved another 
life previously, in much the same way, 
when he was in the " Black Duck " 
schooner, in the Mediterranean. He 
blushed, and was quite confused, when, at 
dinner, the ladies praised, enthusiastically, 
his courage. He choked himself with 
lobscouse, and made desperate eflForts to 
turn the conversation. How the men like 
and admire him ! 

The boy Murray will be all right to- 
morrow; he was more frightened than 
hurt. Peril to life is thought lightly of at 
sea. 
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After dinner the wind fell lighter, and 
the evening was beautiful. The air is a 
little cool, though, after sunset. 

Jan. 28. — After supper I always go on 
deck to smoke a cigar. The majority of 
the male passengers commonly do the same, 
and occasionally a lady or two appears. 
This is always a very pleasant time. We 
walk up and down the deck, two and two ; 
or we stand in little clusters, chatting with 
the officers of the ship, and hear Mr. 
Cox tell "yarns," and unfold reminis- 
cences. 

We have moonlight nights now. Last 

night was the finest I have yet seen at sea. 

The wind was on the quarter, steady, and 
just strong enough to make everything 

draw. The ship was under a cloud of 

canvas, from heel to truck. The lofty 
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main royal skysail looked like a snowy 
cloud against the b\ue sky. Larboard 
and starboard stunsails spread out like 
white outstretched wings on either side 
the ship. The sea was moderate, just high 
enough to murmur musically round us, to 
dash, and ripple, and splash softly against 
the sides ; whib the perpetual hiss, and 
rush, and gurgle under the bows showed 
that the sharp, bright cut-water was 
swiftly displacing the gently weltering 
waves. As the hull rose and fell, pitching 
gently, the sails swelled forward, and 
then retreated, like a white, heaving 
bosom. 

The full moon rode high in an almost stain- 
less sky of tender blue, dimming the stars ^ 
and paling the blue of the sky near her. Those 
stars only which were not too near the silver 
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radiance glittered and trembled brightly on 
the wide, far back-ground of infinite space. 
The moon dropped her long stream 
and train of silver glory on the quivering, 
rolling waves. The sea was all phosphores- 
cent, like wide-spread liquid silver fire, and 
each leaping wave-crest flashed like sheeny, 
snowy crystal on the argent surges. The 
scene was so beautiful that the feeling of de- 
hght, of yearning, was almost pain. It 
seemed like a scene one might dream of 
seeing after death, rather than one to be 
beheld with the eyes of the senses. 

The quarterdeck was studded with pas- 
sengers : but as the influence of the fair 
scene lifted my mood up to itself, and 
wrapt me above the ordinary tone of feel- 
ing, the silly small talk of the Misses 
Merton began to jar upon me, the trivial 
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light gossip became discordant, and I 

strolled down on to the main deck to feel 

and enjoy alone. Leaning there against 

the bulwarks, Mr. Cox passed by, and 

stopped to speak to me. He had a genuine 

sense, if not the subtlest one, of the 

beauty of the time, and there was such 

a healthy, robust manhood in his nature 
that he was never vulgar or repulsive. 

" Isn't this a sight 1" said Mr. Cox, en- 
thusiastically. ** You don't see such things 
on land. Ain't you glad, Sir, that you're 
come to sea?" 

" I am indeed, Mr. Cox," I said. " I 
think I never felt natural beauty more 
deeply before." 

" Don't stop here, if you want to see 
properly," observed Mr. Cox. "You're 
under the shadow of that huge mainsail 
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of ours. Come forward ; come with me, 
and rU show you the best place." 

We walked forward, along the bulwarks; 
past the long boat, between the fore and 
mainmasts, past groups of soldiers, sitting 
and standing about; past the look-out 
men, pacing up and down the fore deck ; 
past sailors, leaning agamst the bulwarks. 
All were looking at the night, all spoke 
softly ; no loud or harsh exclamations 
broke the deep stillness of the hour. The 
sensp of holy calm seemed to influence 
even those wild, rough natures. All the 
deck was deep in shadow, thrown by the 
great sails, except that, as they lifted and 
swayed, occasional sudden specks of white 
moonlight stole in and flickered over figures 
and objects. 

" Come out here," said Mr. Cox, mount- 
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ing on the heel of the bowsprit. He 
scrambled lightly and swiftly out, ran out 
to the end of the jib-boom, then to the end 
of the flying jib-boom, and turned round 
to take a long look. I followed as far as 
the cap of the bowsprit, and there arranged 
a comfortable seat, with one arm round the 
great stay. Mr. Cox came and sat by me. 
He was right; that vms the place to see from. 
There the moonlight shone full on the 
whole spread of canvas, which gleamed 
dazzUngly, purely white, with clearly de- 
fined edges standing forward in snowy pro- 
minence against the blue of the shining 
heavens. The sails bellied forward, as the 
breeze sighed softly and fitfully against 
them. How high they towered, and how 
wide they spread ! How small and narrow 
looked the hull which supported them ! 
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Gazing long above them, the sense expanded 
to conceive, behind the farthest star, an 
infinity of space stretching beyond human 
grasp of thought. 

Looking downward, as a relief to the 
overweighted mind> I saw the sharp cut- 
water throwing up feathers of foam and 
spray, which, as well as all the spray 
eddying round the bows, and along the 
long, clean "run," seemed like showers 
of silver crystal. The water was so 
translucent that you could see down almost 
to the fore-foot. The fish that swam deep 
looked darting silver flakes ; the bright 
copper beneath the water-line glowed a 
pale body of silver. Every billow that leapt 
beneath the glorious moon gleamed with 
the like phosphorescent silver incandes- 
cence. 

m2 
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"See!" cried Mr. CJox, looking down 
into the water. " There's a pilot fish. A 
shark is not far oflF." 

"Is there one near?" I asked, with a 
kind of shudder. 

" There's been one under our bottom for 
the last two days, or I'm mistaken," return- 
ed Mr. Cox. " I thought yesterday that I 
ssw the great flash of white, when the cook 
was throwing refuse overboard after dinner. 
I'll harpoon one of the d — d animals before 
long, if the weather holds moderate. I'll 

drag a bait after us to-morrow." 
Silence, for a moment or two. 

How lonely the ship seemed, with that 

transparent ocean of blue sky above ; with 

that ocean of translucent blue water beneath; 

and both so wide around, that she seemed 

to float or fly, supported on her wide. 
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white wings, not through material elements, 
but through liquid ether. 

What heights above and depths below ! 
A sense of mystery enwrapped the thought ; 
yet " mystery not akin to fear/' for every- 
thing bore shining witness to a Creator, 
Almighty and All-wise ; and the unspeak- 
able beauty of all things whispered a 
certainty that the Almighty was the All- 
loving. 

" How Miss Heron would like to 
be here !" said Mr. Cox, at length. ** I 
was surprised not to see her on deck 
to-night." 

" I sent in my compliments once," I re- 
pUed, "and asked her to come out, but 
Mrs. Jones sent out word that she had a 
cold, and couldn't come." 

" That was Mrs. Jones* message, and 
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not Miss Heron's, I know," said Mr. 
Cox. 

" You are right — ^I'U send in again ; or 
stay — do you mind, Mr. Cox, sending in 
your compliments and a message ? Perhaps 
it will be better so. I should like her to 
come out. I know how she will enjoy it. 
Would yon mind sending?" 

"All right," returned Mr. Cox, intel- 
ligently. He scrambled oflF the bowsprit 
like a cat. 

I followed, more slowly, and we returned 
aft. 

After a little time Rose emerged, well 
shawled and cloaked. I think she had had a 
little quarrel to get out, for she looked 
flushed and determined. There were several 
passengers still on deck, and Captain 
Malcolm was there, so that there was no 
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impropriety (curse that impropriety ! ) ia 
her being out, and yet it became a legiti- 
mate object to get her apart from the 
others. 

Mr. Cox was a great help to me. He 
advised her to go forward and look over 
the bows, and thence to see the swelling, 
moonlit sails. 

She was delighted ! I knew she would 
be. We were chatting delightfully together, 
when that confounded Mrs. Jones sent and 
fetched her in. But I begin to get on 
capitally with Miss Heron. I know I 
like her, and I think, I hope, she does 
not dislike me. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Jan. 29. — ^There is, at times, about Rose, 
a kind of assumed unconsciousness of her 
own conscious power of pleasing, which is 
the very quintessence of innocent coquetry. 
She is then possessed by a spirit of demure 
tantalization, and assumes in all her manner 
a humorous denial of her power of charm- 
ing. This kind of pretended stultification 
of her own teasing, pleasing little self, is 
irresistibly, and yet most delightfully, irri- 
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tating. Round her youth, and happiness, 
and beauty plays a lambent sportiveness, a 
quaint affectation of ignorance of her grace 
and charm, which makes her efOiuent of a 
perfect witchery of fascination. But she 
is no coquette in the bad sense of the 
word. 

Where she dislikes, or rather, where she 
does not like, she certainly gives herself 
no trouble to attract. She represses and 
subdues the tendency. But where she 
does like, she needs to take no trouble to 
please ; she has simply to be natural, to be 
herself. Her high spirits, her exquisite 
sense of humour, her wit, — wit not in 
words only, but in mien, in gesture, in 
carriage, — render her, as I think, perfectly 
irresistible. I can't resist her, and I don't 
mean to try — I don't want to be able. In 
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some moods she is coquettish — in the best 
sense of the term ; she can be the 
quaintest, most teasing, most captivating 
little fairy ! 

To-day I managed to secure a long tete- 
a-tete with her. We were very grave and 
sedate at first, and discussed serious topics 
sufficiently seriously, as we sat on a nice 
retired leeward nook of the quarter-deck, 
just out of earshot of the helmsman, and 
out of the way (as it providentially hap- 
pened) of interruption. For a long time 
she kept me at a distance with her quiet, 
demure composure and tact of reserve. 
But she grew at length quite frank and at 
her ease, and left off her armour of state- 
liness. She felt — perhaps we both felt — 
that we were young. I think we were 
both at the time very happy. She laid 
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aside distrust, reserve, fear of her own 
impulses, fear of me, and gave way to her 
natural exuberant gaiety. 

She was very teasing though ; at times 
withdrew suddenly into the extremity of 
decorous coldness ; that is, all but her eyes 
did so; in their corners lurked amused, 
arch humour, in mirthful mockery. Then 
came, perhaps, a glad burst of happy, 
silver laughter, which rang far away over 
the great, wide, tossing sea. I could 
always instinctively catch and reflect her 
humour, as the sea around us caught the 
gladness of the sunbeam, or mirrored the 
shadow of the cloud. 

I soon learned to do that. My mood 
seemed naturally to reflect hers, whether 
it were grave or gay. Our conversation 
to-day degenerated, I am afraid, from sci- 
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entific discussion and oseful knowledge 
into a merry flirtation, which was yet cer- 
tainly innocent, and incontestably charming. 
Alternately enchanted and irritated, I grew 
frightfully emboldened and desperately 
reckless. I could not help, — I really could 
not, — expressing a strong impulsive wish, 
which I longed, and yet scarcely dared, to 
put into practice. After a moment's pause, 
during which she was pretending and 
struggling to look serious, glancing the 
while intently at the little point of the 
exquisite little boot, as it peeped out of 
the silken robe to draw curious hierogly- 
phics on the white deck, I said very 
gravely — 

" Rose — Miss Heron, I mean" — here I 
stopped. 

"Well, sir. Can't you go on? — How 
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tiresome you are to-day ! — more so than 
usual, I think. What were you going to 
say ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; only I thought Td 
just ask you if you believed in predes- 
tination ?" 

" No — ^yes — that is — why ? — why do 
you ask?" 

" A mere passing fancy ; I was curious 
to know, that's all." 

" That's not all, sir ; you had some 
reason for asking, I suppose? Now tell 
me directly what it is." 

Here the little foot stamped imperi- 
ously. 

" Do you insist on knowing. Miss He- 
ron ?" 

*' Yes, sir, of course I do, — I always 
want to know. Knowledge is a good 
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thing, isn't it ? Now tell me at once— I 
. don't like being kept waiting ; I hate being 
teased." 

" Oh, as to teasing you, you tease me 
enough, I'm sure." 

"I do nothing of the kind; how dare 
you say so, sir? I'm sure I always behave 
very properly, very quietly, very discreetly. 
I never tease any one. But it's like your 
impudence to say so. Why don't you tell 
me at once? I shan't talk with you 
again, sir." 

Here she tossed up her little head with a 
pretty aflfectation of anger. The graceful 
plume upon the picturesque Vandyke hat 
streamed out to the passing breeze. She 
looked infinitely mischievous and pretty. 
I was encouraged to go on. 

"Well, but. Rose— Miss Her " 
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" How dare you call me Rose, sir ? and 
that ' Miss Heron ' always after it ! it's too 
absurd. I've forbidden you before to call 
me Rose. Don't do it again, sir." 

" Certainly not, if you wish it. I'll never, 
never do it again. Please to forgive me, 
Miss Rose Heron." 

" Well, I forgive you. But now tell me 
why you asked me if I believed in predes- 
tination ? " 

" I'll tell you if you wish it ; but you 
won't be angry ?" 

" No ; not unless I ought to be ; but I 
shall be if you don't tell me directly. Go 
on, sir." 

" I asked you if you believed in it, be- 
cause I do — at this moment." 

**You mean something more than you 
say," said Rose, looking into my eyes. ** If 
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yon don't tell me at once what it is, Til be 
dreadfully angry." 

" Well, then, Miss Rose Heron, I bdieve 
— I am convinced — don't be angry — ^that I 
am predestined some day to kiss yon/' 

I stole a furtive glance, expressive of 
timidity, in deprecation of awful anger. 
Her cheek flushed brightly. She looked 
up, and our eyes met. Both pairs were 
brimful of suppressed mirth. She pursed 
up, and twisted together the little mouth 
to restrain her laughter, in vain. It would 
come ; it did come ; and we both laughed, 
both blushing, till the helmsman turned his 
head to look. She wasn't really angry, 
though, that was one comfort. But she 
started up abruptly, and cried with a de- 
^lightful assumption of dignified displea- 
sure — 
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'* There, sir, I am angry. I — I shall not 
talk to you any more." 

Then she dropped a rapid little curtsey, 
tripped lightly down the poop ladder, and 
flew into the inaccessible retreat of her 
cabin. I foHowed, pleading with humble 
earnestness that " I couldn't help it ;" but 
the door was shut to, and I thought I heard 
peals of subdued, but inextinguishable, 
merry laughter. 

I retreated, determining to keep out of 
her way for a little time — not long — and 
wondering how we were to behave when 
next we met. 

The fact is — I love her. 

Sometimes that Mrs. Jones is very tire- 
some. Say it is evening, and Rose and I 
are together. Perhaps I have not been able 
to speak to her alone all day, there are so 
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many hindrances. But we are alone-toge- 
ther, and I have just begun to talk to her, 
when I see Mrs. Jones, much be-shawled, 
stealing out of the cuddy like a timorous 
old cat. Then I hear her thin, quavering 

voice — 

*' Rose ! Rose 1 Miss Heron ! Oh, will 

anybody tell me where " 

" Here I am, dear Mrs. Jones !" an- 
swers Rose, with ever so shght a touch of 
pettishness in her voice. 

"Gome in, there's a darling — come in 
out of the night air. Here's a nice warm 
shawl to put on. You had a little cold this 
morning, dear. Come in and go to bed, 
and have some gruel, and get into a nice 
perspiration." 

Rose makes a comical little face. Some- 
times she goes, sometimes she doesn't, just 
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as it happens. At first she used to drop me a 
grave little curtsey and go, like a good little 
girl; but she sometimes — indeed often — 
rebels now against gruel and early hours. 
Since she and I have become more intimate, 
she sufiers much less from cold. 

She confesses frankly that she don't like 
gruel. What she don't like she won't take ; 
argaly she doesn't take gruel. Mrs. Jones 
is seriously grieved and anxious about it. 

Jan. 30. — As I am fond of studying 
character, and take an interest in men of 
every grade and sort, I frequently go 
"for'ard," and make the acquaintance of 
the soldiers and sailors on board. 

Among the soldiers is one who has 
excited a good deal of my attention 
lately. He shows himself very willing to 
be communicative, and is always ready to 

N 2 
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enter into conversation ; in fact, he seems 
rather to look forward to my visits. His 
name is Thompson. He is a sergeant in 
the regiment, which he joined some years 
ago, when it was somewhere in the colo • 
nies. He has risen from the ranks to 
his present position by steadiness and 
smartness. 

I asked Major TurnbuU and Captain 
Hawkins about him. They both said he 
wa^ a good man, steady and sharp ; 
that was undeniable; but they did not 
seem to like him. He seems to be 
pretty generally respected, but scarcely 
much liked, either by oflScers or men. I 
could hardly understand the qualification, 
for he always seemed to me to know his 
duty, and to do it well. I could never 
ascertain a precise reason for the half 
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dislike expressed, and I began to look 
upon him as a somewhat injured man, 
and to take more warmly to him in con- 
sequence. 

He is certainly intelligent, and is par- 
tially educated. He leaves an impression 
of having moved formerly in a dif- 
ferent sphere of life, though little seems to 
be known about his antecedents, and he 
is not communicative on that subject. 
Watching him more narrowly in conse- 
quence of the doubts suggested, it seemed 
to me that his intelligence tended rather 
to the lower side of cunning than the 
higher one of intellect. His conversation 
betrays occasional cockneyisms, and he now 
and then omits an H, though he seems, 
certainly, tolerably well educated, in a 
patchy way, and rather above his present 
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position. He does not appear to have the 
rough, genuine manhood of a thorough 
soldier, but something of the low astute- 
ness of the bad specimens of the lower 
middle class, which just rises above the 
unpretending, simple worth of the working 
man. He is always respectful and civil in 
manner ; but, as he grows more confiden- 
tial, I fancy he has an innately low tone of 
mind, and probably of morality. 

Perhaps I judge him harshly, because he 
pays such obsequious deference to Mrs. 
Turnbull, and receives her tracts with such 
— I think, pretended — ^readiness. He is a 
favourite of hers, as I guess, from inte- 
rested motives. I suppose he may be about 
five to eight-and-thirty. 

He is rather tall and thin, with straight, 
meagre, black hair, which would be long 
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but for the soldierly close cut ; and a re- 
pressed tendency to great, bushy, strag- 
gling whiskers. I can see that, but for the 
military make-up, he would look a some- 
what low class, half sporting, raffish swell. 
I find that the oftener I see him the less 
his appearance pleases me, and that the 
good impression he at first makes rather 
diminishes. 

I certainly like him less than I did at 
first ; but it is hard to shake him ofP, and 
he often manages to get me into conversa- 
tion. He is very fond of inquiring, in a 
half covert way, about the cabin passen- 
gers, and seems particularly curious about 
Mrs. Miller. I suppose the splendid 
woman has excited his sensual taste for 
beauty. 

He has an artful way of framing ques- 
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tions, coDcealiDg real curiosity beneath 
assumed indifference ; and I am sometimes 
obliged to check myself in my answers, 
lest I should be telling too much. When- 
ever anything in my manner shows that I 
think his questions a little too pointed, he 
has a way of immediately changing the 
subject, and passing to other topics. He 
can be amusing, in his way, at times, and 
is shrewd, after a worldly fashion, in his 
observations on men and things. Still, 
there is something underhand^ so to speak, 
in his manner, which inspires a vague dis- 
trust. 

It is singular how much he seems 
struck by Mrs. Miller. I sometimes notice 
him watching her closely, but furtively. 
How the " scornful lady" would toss her 
haughty head if I were to tell her that she 
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had made a conquest of Sergeant Thomp- 
son! 

Mr. Cox harpooned a shark to-day, 
which took the bait — a pound of pork, 
disguising a hook, dragged aft the ship. 
When the great brute turned his white 
under-side round to seize the bait, Mr. 
Cox harpooned him beautifully. The men 
slipped a running bowline over his tail, and 
walked him over the side. He was de- 
spatched, with great difficulty, on deck, the 
men, who hate sharks, as sailors' enemies, 
chopping at him viciously with axes. He 
was nineteen feet long. 

Weather not so fine to-day. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Jan. 31.-— We saw, to-day, a white tropic 
bird. We are now in the tropics, and are 
very near the line. The sailors are making 
preparations for their festival, but it is 
rather discouraged, because, with so many 
soldiers on board, rough joking may lead 
to rougher fighting. However, Mr. Cox 
says the men must be allowed " a bit of a 
spree." We are to pay forfeit, and so 
escape ducking and rough usage. Mr. 
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Cox undertakes to let the men enjoy them- 
selves, and yet to prevent disturbance. 
Captain Hawkins, who was cleaning his 
revolver while the matter was under dis- 
cussion in the cuddy, said, coolly, ^* that he 
would put a bullet into any man who 
should dare to take a personal liberty with 
him." 

The atmosphere is full of light, hazy 
mist, and the weather is \^arm. It is dark 
very early ; but Captain Malcolm says they 
often light the cuddy lamp at six, even in 
summer, when about the line. The air is 
warm and humid. One feels languid and 
lazy. 

The glassy, heaving waves are speckled 
and dimpled with rain-spots. We get a 
good deal of rain; sometimes fine and 
gentle ; sometimes furious and heavy. The 
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sun. breaks through at times. The early 
night, before the moon rises, is intensely, 
palpably dark — a rich, warm, dusky dark- 
ness, like that from a soft, black, velvet pall. 
We have had one or two terrible thunder- 
storms, with drenching rain. Wind mostly 
Ught and variable ; now and then a fresh 
breeze, and a quite favourable one. 

During the last three or four days we 
have seen a large full-rigged ship, right 
ahead of us, steering the same course. 
All day she remained in sight, and every 
night the darkness swallbwed her, releasing 
her again at dawn. She was a long way 
off when first we sighted her. This morn- 
ing she was close ahead, and about noon 
we were abreast of, and to windward of 
her. 

She was a Sydney-man, of about 1300 
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tons, the " Shooting Star," Captain Shep- 
herd, Aberdeen built, and with a "north 
country bow." 

She was a fine clipper ship, painted all 
black, with very short lower masts. She 
looked a flier. 

We spoke her, and each ship wrote the 
results of her observations on chalk on a 
black board. She seemed full of emi- 
grants, who clustered along the bulwarks 
to look at US; while our passengers, our 
soldiers and sailors, returned the compli- 
ment. 

Presently Mr. Cox recognized in her first 
mate an old friend. He snatched the 
speaking trumpet, and roared out — 

" Hallo, Dick Robinson, ahoy ! How 
are you, my hearty, and how about the 
yellow girl at St. Kitts ?" 
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Mr. Robinson responded with equal 
alacrity and heartiness. 

"Do I know him?" answered Mr. Cox. 
" I should think I did ! I was up to 
Bombay with him when the * Ann Morison' 
foundered in a monsoon. I was in the 
brig ' Bristol' with him in the West Indies. 
He's a jolly fellow and a prime seaman." 

"Dick, my boy" — here he used the 
trumpet again — "you've got a traveller 
there, I can see ; and this craft here isn't 
slow either." 

Mr. Robinson replied banteringly, and 
took a pull on his ship's braces. The two 
ships ran along side by side for some hours^ 
and neither seemed to gain upon the other. 

" I think we're beginning to head-reach 
upon the fellow, Mr. Cox," observed 
Captain Malcolm, who took a great, quiet 
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pleasure in his ship's performance ; '* but 
he sails uncommonly well." 

"Ay, ay, Sir/' responded our first 
mate, " Dick knows how to sail a ship, 
and he's got a clipper there. But we shall 
give him the go-by. The * Lady' isn't 
going to be beaten by him." 

The race grew exciting. The "Lady" 
drew a very little ahead, then seemed to 
lose her advantage, and then regained it, 
with a little more to boot. Both ships 
were sailed and steered to perfection. 

Mr. Cox walked briskly up and down 
the deck, with his hands in his jacket 
pockets. When we began really to gain 
upon our adversary, he affected not to see 
it, but his inward chuckles lent a spasmodic 
effect to his whistling. 

Johnson waved his cap, and shouted 
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" Good night !" in which he was joined by 
some of the younger hands. 

"Hold your tongue, youngster!" cried 
Mr. Cox, almost fiercely ; " isn't it bad 
enough for the poor devils to see us walking 
by 'em, without your cheeking 'em into 
the bargain ! animal!" 

And he steadily refused to pain the 
feelings of the *' Shooting Star " by a look 
of triumph. 

It was a piece of sea chivalry, for Mr. 
Cox could have shouted like any boy with 
delight. He gurgled and purred with his 
deep internal joy, but he walked steadily 
up and down, seeing that every stitch drew, 
and never insulted his friend Dick by 
look or word. 

The two ships now changed their relative 
positions. We were ahead, and the 
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" Shooting Star" followed us, though she 
was close to us all the day. So she will 
remain for days and days, till, at last, she 
will be " hull down," and we shall be again 
alone upon the sea. She is a beautiful 
sight, and it is cheerful to have company 
upon the ocean. 

Feb. 1. — Crossed the line. All went off 
well. The men had their lark ; personated 
Neptune, Amphitrite, Tritons, Mermen ; 
and there were some duckings carried on 
forwards, but no bad blood arose. With a 
glass we could see the same sort of thing 
going on on board the Sydney-man. 

Weather fine, though cloudy at times. 

Wind a little fresher. 

Feb. 3. — This morning we had a birth 

on board, A soldier's wife added a little 

girl to the complement of passengers. The 
VOL I. . o 
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mother is a quiet, modest young woman, 
who is much liked by the lady passengers. 
In consequence, partly, of her popularity, 
but more, I think, in consequence of the 
interesting nature of the event itself, Mrs. 
Williams received every possible attention, 
and became a sort of heroine, and an object 
of the strongest interest. It was, however, 
really pleasant to see how much kindness 
was shown to her, and it was curious to 
observe the immense amount of feminine 
sympathy with the event. 

The ladies are quite absorbed in the 
occurrence ; and the matrons are full of 
suggestions, experiences, and remedies. 
The unmarried ladies are thrust to a certain 
extent into the back-ground, though they 
have all, I believe, been to see the baby. 
1 suggested to-day, at dinner, that the child 
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should be christened Marina, in memory of 
the sea-born ofiFspring of the Prince of 
Tyre. The idea was received with favour, 
except by Mrs. Turnbull, who wished it 
called Hepzibah, or Jerubadel, or some 
such name. The child will, however, be 
called Marina. The mother likes the name, 
I hear. 

Rose has made her pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Lucina, where, as a consequence 
of her youth and inexperience, she was a 
good deal bullied and repressed by the 
matron dragons, who had elected them- 
selves a sort of masters, or mistresses, of the 
ceremonies. Rose told me it was curious 
to see how gentle and tender Mrs. Miller 
was to the poor mother. The proud 
woman, who seemed usually so hard in her 

haughtiness, was, Rose said, inexpressibly 
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kind and feeling. No woman who ap- 
proached the poor young mother's rough 
sea child-bed was so exquisitely womanly 
and thoughtful ; so beautifully tender and 
gentle. And yet she maintains at other 
times her usual aspect and bearing. She 
has lately shown a great tendency to 
become intimate with little Rose. Proud 
as she is, there is, I feel sure, deep and 
true feeling beneath her scornful loneliness ; 
and her great, void heart opens towards 
Rose's pure, young, loving nature. She 
has several times, lately, invited Rose into 
her cabin, and the light of her proud eye 
softens, the tone of her voice becomes 
more gentle, as she looks upon, or speaks 
to, the fair young happy girl. 

Rose spoke to me about this tendency to 
intimacy. Before it arose, we had talked 
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together about Mrs. Miller, and speculated 
upon the possible difiFerence between the 
external show and the inner reality of her 
nature. I hesitated to ask Rose what 
passed between the two, nor did she enter 
into particulars, though she told me that 
Mrs. Miller was excessively kind, and 
seemed rather to take an interest in Rose 
than to speak about herself. 

**She is a strange woman, " said Rose, 
very thoughtfully, ** and, I think, a very 
unhappy one. But I am sure she is really 
good and kind. I begin to like her very 
much. I think — I think — '* 

"What?" I asked, as Rose stopped. 

"Well," replied the little maiden, 
" rU tell you some other time. I must 
think more about it, to be sure I'm 
right.'' 
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There is a vague rumour — I scarcely 
know how it arises — it seems bom of the 
air — that Mrs. Miller is in the state in 
which ladies wish to be who love their 
lords. Not that the common expression 
applies in her case. I am sure of that. 
I think it pretty certain that she does not 
love Miller, and I think it at least equally 
certain that she could not love him. It 
would be quite impossible for so high-toned 
a woman to love such a fellow. Then why 
did she marry him ? Ah, such a question 
it difficult of solution ! 

With half the married couples one sees, 
it may well be a question how they could 
come together. It is no use guessing in 
this particular instance. Perhaps time 
will solve the mystery. Still, on board 
ship one has a great deal of time to guess 
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and speculate about the few people with 
whom you are shut up so long in such nar- 
row bounds. Human interest is always 
strongest for that which is nearest to us. 

We are going along at a racing rate. 
Wind fresh and favourable. Flying fish 
all round the ship to-day. Every one in 
high spirits. 

I like the voyage immensely. So does 
Rose Heron. 

And oh! I like, or rather love her 
more and more every day ; and I think 
that she begins to like me. 

It is a happy time for me. Mr. Cox 
is in my confidence. He is a right good 
fellow. 

"Shooting Star" still visible, though 
^ar astern. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Feb. 6. — Sunday. Again service on 
deck. Weather fine. We are now in the 
region in which the constellations of both 
hemispheres are visible. Low on the 
northern horizon is the dear old Great 
Bear, the familiar of our childhood. The 
splendid Southern Cross is in view, and 
the Magellan clouds will soon be sighted. 
It is strange to see strange stars, and to 
note a change in the face of the heavens. 
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It is rather unsettling in its effect on the 
mind. 

We are making splendid way towards 
the Cape. The ship seems to increase her 
speed daily. Saw some Cape pigeons to- 
day. 

In the evenings we amuse ourselves 
pretty well in the cuddy, which is both 
handsomely and comfortably furnished and 
arranged. There are cards for those that 
like them, but neither Rose nor I is 
among that number. We detest them, and 
never play. 

There is a small public library, and as 
each passenger has brought some volumes 
with him or her — by the way, the quality 
and quantity of these books are often 
characteristic of the owner — there is 
no want of very miscellaneous literature. 
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The only works which I carefully eschew, 
and which, when driven to desperation, I 
" lose," are those belonging to Mrs. Turn- 
buU. 

They are all of one sort, and she pesters 
everybody with these confounded produc- 
tions; but I think she worries me par- 
ticularly, as noticing that I read more than 
our other passengers. It is really not fair. 
The abominable little tracts are — not to 
speak seriously or harshly of them — things 
written by the meanest intellects for the 
meanest intellects. They are " awaken- 
ing, " that is, full of blasphemous terrors, 
threats, denunciations, and seem to me the 
most unchristian and irreligious produc- 
tions which the press can spawn. Rose, so 
much better than I, hates them as much 
as I do, and we are neither of us in the 
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good graces of the " serious " vixen, who 
perpetually alludes to us as carnal worms 
(the epithet pronounced high up in the 
nose), and calls us other objectionable 
names. 

Lieut. Reynolds remarked coolly, last 
night, that the work she offered to lend 
him '* did not seem much in his line ;" and 
asked if she would like to read the num- 
ber of "Bell's Life" containing the de- 
tails of the encounter between the Gobbing 
Glutton and the Fancy Fibber. She caught 
Mr. Cox lighting a cheroot with " A Rope's 
End for the Unconverted, " and he is now 
Anathema Maranatha. 

Little Tunstall was heard to say, those 
tracts would serve him for shaving paper. 
This must have implied dislike on his part, 
as he has no real occasion for such paper. 
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He often looks with monmfol adiniration 
at Capt. Hawkins' magnificent moustache, 
and he even honours mine with some de- 
gree of envy and of notice. 

Capt. Hawkins, when pressed by Mrs. 
Tambull, declines stiffly, but politely, to 
accept "that class of literature/* Mrs. 
Miller receives them with a ceremonious 
bow, lavs the tracts down on the table be- 
side her, and — does not take them up 
again. 

The black cabin-servant, Prince Jackson, 
was for a long time high in Mrs. Turn- 
bull's good graces, from his extreme read- 
iness to accept any number of tracts ; but 
it appeared ultimately that he cannot read 
a word, l^his accounted for his conduct, 
but lost him Mrs. TurnbuU's favour and 
countenance. 
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Captain Malcolm thanked Mrs. Turnbull, 
but declined tbe tracts, stating that he had 
his Bible on board. 

We have a piano in the cuddy, and when 
the weather is tolerably fine, the ladies 
make a good deal of music. They also 
knit and sew considerably. The Misses 
Merton only play and sing certain show 
pieces, which they have been thoroughly 
taught, and have practised severely. They 
will not risk new music. Rose does not like 
singing or playing before a full audience. 
When I hear her, the cuddy is pretty empty ; 
sometimes we two are alone, or nearly 
so, in it. Without great execution, she 
has so much feeling and expression, so 
much tenderness and sportiveness, such 
simplicity and taste, that I love inexpressibly 
to listen to her ; although Mrs. Miller is 
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unquestionably a better singer and player. 
She is, indeed, the best on board, rare as 
are the occasions on which she condescends 
to delight us. When she does play or 
sing, it is more, I think, as a vent to her 
own feelings than to please her auditory. 
She is superbly indifferent to the expres- 
sions of delight which her performance 
call forth. Her manners are always finely 
courteous, but often subtly repellent. She 
disdains to resort to excuses when she is 
not inclined for music. She simply de- 
clines. It is grand to witness her suppress- 
ed disdain when her husband claps his 
great fat hands, and cries " Brayvo ! " as 
she concludes. Not knowing certainly 
when a song, or piece of music, terminates, 
he is apt to insert the applause which 
belongs to the conclusion, in the middle of 
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This is distracting at times. He is 
proud to show off his property, and is 
always urging his wife to play or 
sing. 

Captain Hawkins was at one time evi- 
dently much struck with Mrs. Miller, and 
began to pay her a great deal of atten- 
tion, to Miller's fidgety disgust and 
terror. 

But her happy lord had no reason to 
fear. Her pride alone would have sufficed 
to preserve her from error. She soon, in 
her quiet but thorough way, gave the 
handsome captain to understand that she 
perfectly comprehended his object, but 
had not the least intention of flirting with 
him. He desisted, his self-love and va- 
nity being withal somewhat mortified, 
und then began, out of pure pique, to 
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flirt with Augusta Merton. I watched 
the little drama being played out. Lieut. 
Reynolds does the languid, dawdling 
amiable to Blanche Merton. She is a 
girl with whom you can flirt while lying 
on the sofa. No active trouble is re- 
quired in the process. That suits Rey- 
nolds. He would never take the trouble 
of running after any woman. His pace 
is a saunter, and he likes a girl to have 
'' temperate action, " as he phrases 
it. 

Captain Hawkins — and I fear that I 
at the outset aided, comforted, and abet- 
ted him — easily succeeded in persuading 
little Tunstall that he, Tunstall, had made 
a deep impression on Mrs Miller. The 
Captain recommended this new Master 
Stephen, this modern Roderigo, to be dis- 
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creet, but assured him of ultimate success. 
A few compliments to Tunstall's undeniable 
talents and qualities for ruining female 
peace removed any feeling of doubt from 
the mind of the besotted young Ensign. 
For a few evenings he made himself con- 
spicuous in the cuddy — rendered himself 
indeed, as Mrs. Fletcher remarked, " quite 
an object " — by his crude attempts to ogle 
the scornful lady. His little eyes watered 
with his frenzied attempts at oeillades. 
Hawkins told him he was getting on capi- 
tally, and that he had even succeeded in 
making his proud mistress laugh. 

He got on very capitally next morning. 
First, a little scuflBie was heard in the pas- 
sage between the cuddy and the state 
cabins ; then came a sound resembling the 
noise likely to be produced by a plank 

VOL. I. p 
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falliDg flat upon the water from a height of 
about twenty feet. 

Mrs. Miller entered the cuddy with a 
sUght flush upon her cheeks, and a spark 
of dangerous fire in her dark eyes. She 
quietly sought a book, and began to read 
composedly. 

The next minute Tunstall tumbled out 
upon deck, and came up to Hawkins and 
myself, holding his hand to his head ; 
which organ appeared red and inflamed — 
not to say swollen. He seemed to be 
almost crying. 

We guessed his story. He had had the 
infatuated audacity to attempt familiarities, 
and had had his ears volcanically boxed. 

"Oh cri, Hawkinth, hereth a go!'* 
exclaimed the little wretch, nearly blub- 
bering. 
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"What is the matter, my dear Tun- 
stall ?" inquired the captain, blandly ; " you 
appear discomposed/' 

* ' Dithcompothed ?" echoed Tunstall ; 
** why, thee — I mean Mithith Miller — hath 
boxthed my ear'ths awfully. I didn't 
think thee could hurt tho !" 

" Great Heavens !" ejaculated Hawkins, 
with admirable gravity ; " can it be pos- 
sible ?" 

" rU tell yer,'' responded Tunstall ; " I 
jutht tried to kith her in the pathage — 
that'th all. You know you told me thee 
wath fond of me, and tho I — " 

" Ah, I see, I see it all," returned the 
Captain. "Your violent passions have 
hurried you beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. Dark tale of passion and of 

mystery ! Perhaps some one was looking, 
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and she dared not allow such a thing to 
pass with a man of your reputation. She 
was, in a manner, compelled to a slight 
appearance of resentment — appearance 
only, of course. Oh ! you are a terrible 
Don Juan, Tunstall !" 

" Do you really think tho ?" asked 
Tunstall, half mollified. '* But I thay— 
I'm d — d if I tho her any kindneth again. 
Motht unladylike behaviour, anyhow. 
Theeth hurt me dreadfully. I'll try 
thome other woman. My headth quite 
thwelled — look at it — and acheth motht 
awful." 

** Do you not agree with me. Sir, " said 
the Captain, gravely, to me, "that our 
young friend's headstrong passions — he is 
a child of passion, Sir — have impelled him 
to premature, and perhaps injudicious. 
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demonstrations of his unhappy attach- 
ment ?" 

" Well/' I replied, for I had no wish 
to see the joke carried further, '* perhaps 
it was right to dissemble her love, 
but why did she kick him down- 
stairs ?" 

" Thee didn't kick me. Thee hit me. 
I told you that before," interposed Tun- 
stall. 

" Ways of women, — ways of women, 
Sir, which no one knows better than our 
friend here, who, young as he is, is old 
iu passion, a perfect adept in gallantry," 
pursued the Captain, who was a beautiful 
banterer. "Her heart at war with itself ; 
with duty on the one hand, and fondness 
on the other — feeling her weakness in his 
adored presence — Mrs. Miller has adopted 
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this striking method of disclosing an un- 
controllable preference — a preference which 
I may deplore, but cannot wonder at. I 
deeply pity her." 

" O bother her preferenth !" cried Tun- 
stall, " if itth to be thown in that way. 
I darethay I can find otherth more affable, 
and — and — more pleathant — I've done with 
her:' 

He then retreated into his cabin to 
comfort his head, and tell his woes, 
over a glass of brandy and water, to Rey- 
nolds. 

" That woman would make a fine wife ; 
for some men,*' said Hawkins, musingly. 
He dropped the words out slowly, and 
turned away. 

Mrs. Miller had effectually discomfited 
Tunstall. Not even Hawkins' artful in- 
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sinuations could bring him to the scratch 
again. 

I was pleased to see the matter thus 
nipped in the bud ; but Hawkins, who had 
probably a little spleenful revenge to serve, 
was disappointed at his futile efforts to 
waken Tunstall's affections. 

The report of the little affair soon spread 
through the ship. A vessel keeps few 
secrets. Mrs. Miller seemed the only 
person who had heard nothing of it. She 
treated the offending ensign exactly as she 
had always treated him. She never, by one 
look, word, action, appeared to remember 
the incident. She, in her grand, proud 
way, passed an act of entire oblivion. 

Hawkins admired her conduct, as he did 
herself, hugely. Miller was mystified and 
uncomfortable, but ineffectual, as usual. 
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Captain Malcolm looked a little grave at 
first; but everyone else was amused, and 
Tunstall obtained notoriety ; — of a certain 
sort ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Feb. 7. — What a mass of manhood a 
ship contains ! What fine, genuine man- 
hood amongst oflBcers, sailors, and, in the 
" Lady's " case, soldiers. Men, as a rule, 
brave, hardy, generous, unselfish, inured to 
danger, full of true friendship and com- 
radeship, and, above all, unstained with the 
lust of gain, the greed of gold ! Money 
has singularly little value on board ship, 
during a voyage. 
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Periia{B no sairoiuidiDg could have 
shoirn off Miller to so little advantage as 
a ship did. Yon detected the want of 
manhood directly. He seemed one of those 
beings who are only men on 'Change. 
On board ship he collapsed flabbily, like 
an empty pnrse. He never acquired 
'' sea-legs ;" and when not engaged in*tum- 
bUng about — which he was always doing 
when on deck, and when the ship rolled 
about a little — he usually kept his great 
hands deep in his dog's-eared breeches' 
pockets. There, and not elsewhere, lay his 
strength, and he felt it. His mind and 
spirit seemed appendages to his carcass, 
not the gods who ennoble a temple by 
dwelling in it. He was terribly out of 
place at sea ! 

Dr. Johnson says of opulent men of 
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business, that " they have lost the civility 
of tradesmen, without acquiring the man- 
ners of gentlemen." 

Very often Miller's remarks and senti- 
ments gave you the feeling of having 
walked unthinkingly under an Edinburgh 
old town window, and received a pailful 
of dirty water over you, unexpectedly. 
He was very indignant at first that the 
officers on board did not yield him the pas. 
But officers are not generally remarkable 
for willing deference to civilians, and in 
this instance they were perhaps justified 
in the thorough snubbing they gave the 
vulgar, coarse, purse-proud trader. 

Wind and waves both with us ; just 
enough of both to be pleasant. The wind has 
been blowing steadily from one quarter for 
so long, that the waves rush with it, and 
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give a " sending" motion to the ship, 
which tears through the water as if she 
were pursued. The clouds are high, and 
mostly silver-grey. Sometimes there is a 
heavy nimbus, with ragged edges, which 
hides the sun. It is just warm enough, 
without being too hot. The strong, steady 
breeze blows from a point or two aft the 
beam. Though it has blown fresh at 
times, the royals have never been taken 
off her for days and days — I forget how 
many — and we have generally been 
carrying stunsails. We shall be down to 
the Cape in a day or two, if the wind 
holds. 

This racing speed is most exhilarating. 
Tlie senses do not need the aid of the 
log to appreciate keenly the pace at 
which we are thrashing through the leap- 
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ing surges in our " volant home ;" and the 
unerring log confirms the evidence of the 
senses. 

At dinner to-day the general topic of 
conversation was " the Lady's " speed. 
Personal affection and professional de- 
ference rendered Mr. Cox diffident when 
"the skipper" was in presence; and it 
generally required a word from Captain 
Malcolm to unlock his tongue. Being ap- 
pealed to, however, by the Captain, he 
stated, in a white heat of glowing delight, 
that the ship ran yesterday four hundred 
and thirty knots, or five hundred and one 
statute miles in twenty-foiu: hours, being 
a speed of eighteen knots, or nearly 
twenty-one miles an hour. 

Captain Malcolm confirmed the state- 
ment, and added that she was running 
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quite as fast to-day. He said he expected 
heavy weather, and perhaps contrary winds, 
off the Cape. 

** There's only one clipper afloat," said 
Mr. Cox, very positively, " that can show a 
day's run equal to ' the Lady's.' " 

"Which is that, Mr. Cox?" asked 
Hawkins, with a sHght touch of incredulity 
in his voice. He hardly believed that any 
ship could sail so fast. 

" Ay, which is it, Cox ?" asked Captain 
Malcolm ; " I know there are three or four 
amazingly fast craft afloat, but I certainly 
thought our recent runs were nonpa- 
reils." 

" Why," growled Mr. Cox, grudgingly, 
" Jack Eaton, who sailed with me in the 
' Monsoon,' and afterwards joined the 
Black Ball clipper ' Lightning,' told me she 
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had once made much about the same run 
in her first voyage home from Australia. 
I know Jack wouldn't tell me a lie !" 

Mr. Cox, by the way, hated steamers, 
while Mr. Edwards, on the other hand, 
much preferred them. Mr. Cox had never 
sailed "in one of the animals, and never 
wished to." Edwards, after making several 
voyages to the West Indies in the " Creole," 
and then the " Miranda," had made three 
or four Atlantic voyages in a steam 
liner. 

Mr. Cox's dislike arose from sheer man- 
hood, and professional pride in his skill and 
daring. He thought the best qualities of 
a seaman were not called forth in a craft 
in which, to use his own expression, " the 
only sailors were a stoker and a steers- 
man." 
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Edwards liked them chiefly because the 
duties were less onerous and fatiguing, and 
the work generally lighter, **less going 
aloft," in particular. Mr. Cox heard this 
declaration with a decided sneer. The 
diflference of opinion on the point was 
highly characteristic of the characters of 
the first and second mates. 

One fancies, by the way, that after a 
long voyage, a ship must be " used up," 
worn out ; that she must be unfitted for a 
repetition of such a dire struggle with the 
tremendous force of the elements. Re- 
membering the long warfare with wind 
and wave, the straining, creaking, bump- 
ing, which a ship goes through, one thinks 
it would be unsafe to venture a second 
voyage in a fabric which one has seen so 
sorely tried. 
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And yet it is not so. A good ship, 
originally well and strongly built, lasts a 
great number of years. Instances are on 
record of ships surviving to the age of 
fifty, sixty, even seventy years. In no- 
thing, indeed, does man show his kingly 
mastery over physical things so strongly as 
in that wonderful construction, a fine ship. 
The steam-engine is man's will and skill 
translated into iron ; a ship is his thought 
and hope expressed in a manner wonderful 
alike for its simpUcity and complexity. 

To-day we spoke the " EUenborough,'* 
Captain Dudley, East Indiaman, homeward 
bound — a large, stately ship, but not a 
flier ; she was a long way off*, and showed 
a bold side out of the water. We saw an 
albatross to-day, but I was not on deck at 

VOL. I. Q 
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the time. Saw several Cape pigeons. We 
are not far oflF now. 

Breeze continues steady, and speed all 
we could wish. 

Feb. 8. — Thompson had a quarrel with 
the Quarter-master, and both came aft to 
lay their statements before Major Turn- 
bull. I noticed Thompson follow Mrs. 
Miller with his eyes, as she got up to leave 
the cuddy. He is always visiting the 
cuddy on some pretence or other. I hear 
he has asked Mr. Cox and Tunstall, as 
well as myself, about her. He seems to 
take a strange interest in her. 

He began to speak to me about her to- 
day. I asked him why he asked. He 
turned sulky, and sloped away. 

Last night I saw him looking through 
the cuddy window at her. He stole 
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away when he thought he was ob- 
served. 

He wanted Prince Jackson to give a 
note to her. The black hesitated, where- 
upon Thompson crumpled up the note, 
and with an oath, threw it overboard. I 
overheard Jackson speaking to Chambers, 
the steward, about it. Chambers told him 
to hold his tongue. 

When Mrs. Miller was on deck this 
morning, Thompson was very needlessly 
officious in getting her a camp-stool. She 
did not look at him, but he retired to the 
mainmast and looked at her^ with no 
friendly expression, I thought. 

It is very singular. 

Weather cloudy to-day ; wind not 
quite so fresh, and a point less in our 
favour. 

Q 2 
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Saw a large shark, and Captain Hawkins 
put a bullet into him; he sank directly, 
but Mr. Cox said he was not killed. 

What a smart, manly little lad Knight is 
becoming! He does regular duty, lays 
out, and justifies Mr. Cox's original good 
opinion of his capabilities. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Feb. 9. — Matters grow daily more com- 
plicated. There is evidently to me some 
sort of recognition or knowledge between 
Mrs. Miller and Thompson, though of 
what nature it is difficult to determine. 
In Thompson's manner there has seemed to 
me a sort of insolent exultation in the 
possession of some kind of secret knowledge 
which gave him a certain power over the 
proud woman. 
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Frequently, when Mrs. Miller was on 
deck — and she came there comparatively 
seldom now — I had observed Thompson 
watching her intently, though furtively, and 
I fancied I remarked in his manner a 
sneering hate. Mrs. Miller grew paler — 
her state of health would perhaps account 
for that — and colder and prouder than ever ; 
but there was, or I fancied there was, a 
visible care and anxiety, and an occasional 
irritable trepidation in her bearing, which 
were foreign to her usual calm, composed 
demeanour. 

Things have been going on in this way 
for some time ; and though the majority of 
our passengers were not particularly obser- 
vant, there grew up a sort of undefined, 
uneasy idea that there was something 
singular in Thompson's conduct. 
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Miller's dull mind, obtuse from pomposity, 
stupidity, and self importance, one day 
awoke to an idea that that " d — d imperti- 
nent feller was always staring at Mrs. M. ;" 
and he complained to-day, with his 
usual tact and taste, openly to Major Turn- 
bull before all the passengers. 

The Major had no great love for the son 
of commerce, and sympathized strongly 
with the wife of such a man. He replied 
curtly and indiflFerently, that " he supposed 
the man had the good taste to admire a fine 
woman when he saw her." 

Miller, deeply offended that a complaint 
from him received no more attention, fumed 
and blustered, but the Major merely 
laughed, and lit another cigar. Hawkins 
looked at the husband with undisguised 
contempt, the antithesis of his feelings 
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towards the wife. Not one of the pas- 
sengers liked Miller, and he found bat little 
general sympathy; but many eyes are 
attracted to a woman so superb and 
haughty, so reserved and repellent, and his 
conduct caused his wife to be, perhaps, 
more closely watched. If Mrs. Miller had 
had an attractive husband, she would have 
been unpopular in our little floating world 
— perhaps also in the greater world of 
society. 

Miller grew sullen, and, I think, was 
sagacious enough to quarrel violently with 
his wife. At least, to-day, we heard him 
declaiming violently in his private cabin, 
from which he emerged flushed, angered, 
and morose. His wife seemed quite un- 
moved in the evening, when she appeared 
in the cuddy at tea time ; but her manner 
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to him seemed, I thought^ harder, more 
obdurately defiant, and, if possible, more 
coldly disdainful than before. 

Miller had insisted upon Mr. Evans being 
consulted professionally by his wife, 
specially with reference, it was whispered, 
to a possible interesting event. Mrs. 
Miller certainly seemed ill — pale, worn, 
and haggard ; but then her position might 
account for that. She was at all times 
profoundly silent about herself, and did 
not even admit any of the lady passengers 
into her confidence in connection with a 
probable occurrence which usually excites 
so much interest, and elicits so many 
absorbing communications amongst ladies. 

I had a secret conviction that some 
strange Hnk bound the proud lady to the 
wily Sergeant, though none of my con- 
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jectures could satisfactorily account for any 
intimacy between two such different beings, 
so widely sundered by position and nature. 
That there was intimacy of some sort I 
felt certain, for I had once intercepted, or 
detected, a rapid interchange of glances, 
brief as lightning, which, though they 
intimated intense dislike, and even dread, 
on her part, and certainly displayed no 
tenderness on his, yet convinced me that 
there was an understanding between the 
pair ; or, at least, that there was some sort 
of knowledge which they shared, and 
secretly, between them. 

I had always, from the first, with Mrs. 
Miller, had a dim suspicion, or perception, 
of a hidden something, a suppression, a 
concealment, beneath the cold surface of a 
nature which seemed to me naturally 
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impulsive and passionate. I had often 
speculated upon the strange problem which 
the war between Mrs. Miller's nature and 
manners presented, and had indulged in 
many conjectures, but I had never spoken 
of my fancies to any person. Nowy 
however, I had no secrets from Rose ; and 
one evening, as we walked the deck together, 
I had hinted some of my doubts and 
speculations. 

Rose had always liked Mrs. Miller ; had 
always maintained, in our former conversa- 
tions about her, as one of our fellow pas- 
sengers, that she was really good and kind ; 
though. Rose used to add, with a little 
sigh, she certainly seemed very unhappy 
in her marriage, and her manners were 
certainly cold and rather repellent. 

Rose had been the one person on board 
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for whom Mrs. Miller had ever evinced 
any partiaUty, thoagh her advances to- 
wards friendship had been fitful and con- 
strained. Rose always maintained that, 
if one were reaUy intimate with her, she 
would be found to be a glorious creature. 
Rose's kindly, generous, affectionate nature 
made her a warm partisan, especially of 
any one who seemed to her unhappy or 
misjudged. 

I found that Rose also had some 
doubts, doubts which to her were painful, 
concerning Mrs. Miller. Like myself, she, 
too, had kept her thoughts secret. I told 
her I could not help thinking that we 
were standing blindly near a great drama 
of sorrow and passion, the close presence 
of which we could only dimly feel, without 
seeing the action. I admitted that I could 
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not restrain a deep interest in watching its 
development, though I meant to watch 
without exciting observation, without 
speaking to any other person, and actuated 
at least as much by a desire to help as by 
mere curiosity. 

While we were talking thus, Mr. Cox 
eame and sat by us. He was a frequent 
companion of ours. He was the only 
person that Rose and I liked to join our 
conversations. He always brought with 
him a sense of cjieerful, hearty manliness. 
He was as bracing and refreshing as the 
sea-breeze itself. Whenever you felt de- 
pressed or morbid, his presence brought in- 
vigoration, healthy realism ; it was like 
letting sea air into a mephitic vault. 
He was so full of life, of robust enjoy- 
ment, and manly action, that while he de- 
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pressed the highest soarings of imagina- 
tion, he elevated its morbid depths to clear 
content and resolution. 

The wind was steady, the sea long and 
glassy in its smooth, quiet roll, and *' the 
Lady" was slipping fast through the water, 
with everything drawing. She was under 
a crowd of canvas, the height and 
breadth of towering, wide-stretching sails 
shading her in the night like huge, dusky 
shadows. The night was very dark, with 
a soft, velvety warmth in the air, and a 
rather depressing weight, as if a thunder- 
storm were near. 

The clouds were low, black, and motion- 
less. 

Mr. Cox went forward to '* make it eight 
bells," and change the watch. 

Then ensued the usual little contest 
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between Rose and me ; she maintaining that 
she ought to go in, and I contending that 
we were very comfortable as we were, and 
that it was a pity, if not a crime, to inter- 
rupt such innocent happiness. While we 
were discussing the point, very earnestly, 
and in low tones, we saw a female figure, 
darkly robed and hooded, glide swiftly by, 
a shadow amid shadows. The figure crept 
noiselessly past, under the shade of the 
bulwarks. The lights from the cuddy 
window indicated the time of cards, music, 
chatting, supper, and grog. 

Rose pressed my arm as the figure 

glided stealthily by, and we both knew, 

• ♦ 

before we spoke the thought, that it was 
Mrs. Miller. She had not seen us, lost 
as our figures were in the heavy, confusing 
darkness ; and we were afraid, if we moved 
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away directly, she would see us. We 
neither of us believed her capable of any 
harm, and were afraid of embarrassing her. 
While we hesitated, we saw another figure 
approach with apparent carelessness, but 
real care, and join her, just where the long- 
boat and cattle pens formed a convenient 
shelter. 

On so dark a night, it would have been 
difficult for any person who was not watch- 
ing, to distinguish the figures standing in 
the mass of deep gloom, while the noise of 
the ship would drown low, whispering 
voices. 

About the second figure there could be 
no mistake — it was certainly that of 
Thompson. Both Rose and I felt it at the 
same moment. We were standing very 
near the pair, ourselves as yet unseen. 
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They began to speak eagerly and earnestly, 
like persons who had most important 
things to speak of, and were afraid time 
would fail them to say all they had to 
say. 

The voices were intense, low, rapid 
whispers, full of energy, life, purpose. We 
could catch no word, but we fancied a 
sharp, imploring tone in the female voice, 
and a bitter, hateful, triumphant, chuck- 
ling laugh on the part of her companion. 
All this passed rapidly ; in a few breathless 
seconds. Neither Rose nor I was willing 
to play the spy upon the unhappy lady, 
and we stole breathlessly and silently away 
from our resting-place, ran swiftly along 
the deck, and '^ climbed the poop lad- 
der. 

There stood the silent helmsman, steer- 
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ing, by the gleaming binnacle, throagh the 
pitchy darkness of the heavy night. The 
black, shining waves leaped and splashed 
behind the stern, and the light from the 
after-cabin windows shone with a steady 
tremble upon the oily wake. There was 
one other dark figure reclining against the 
mizen weather rigging. It was Mr. 
Edwards, the second mate, the officer of 
the watch. 

Before he noticed us. Rose and I ex- 
changed a few words in a hurried whisper. 
The light from the binnacle lamp shone 
upon her pale, sweet face, full of pity and 
sorrow. I remember the expression well. 
We could not suppose that Mrs. Miller 
had met the soldier for any purposes of 
commonplace gallantry ; the idea in con- 
nection with such a woman was prepos- 
terous. 
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But why then should she stoop to meet 
him thus — so clandestinely and furtively, 
with such evident fear and anxiety, and at 
such a terrible risk ? 

To this question we could give no an- 
swer. 

" Poor thing !" said pitying little Rose, 
" I am sure there must be some great, sad 
secret in all this^— How wretched she must 
be ! I wish I could do anything to help 
her. But I am so young, and she is so 
— so proud — and different from other 
people, that I am afraid to speak to her. 
I don't know ; perhaps I might do harm. 
But we will neither of us say a word of 
what we have seen. It is very strange." 

Our glances were often involuntarily 

directed towards the deck behind the foot 

of the mainmast, and just as Rose ceased 

B 2 
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speaking, wc saw — we should not have seen 
if we had not expected it — the same dark 
muffled figure creep swiftly back. Arrived 
before the cuddy door, she paused, and the 
light streamed for a moment upon her 
face. 

Mr. Edwards was just advancing to- 
wards us, and Rose turned to him in a 
flutter, in order to engage his attention, 
and prevent him from noticing Mrs. Miller. 
She succeeded. I fancied the high white 
face, seen in a second's flash, looked hag- 
gard, contorted, and even tear-swollen. 
Was it possible there should be tears on 
that proud face ? I thought so, for brief 
as was the vision, I saw intensely, clearly. 
She stood a moment pressing her hand 
upon her heart, and then struggling, and 
successfully, to resume her usual bearing, 
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she passed through the cabin door, and was 
lost to my view. 

As I stirred, Rose felt instinctively that 
she was gone, and wished Mr. Edwards 
hurriedly good night. I helped her down 
the ladder, and we exchanged one look as 
we pressed each other's hands before she 
went in. I lingered behind, partly with a 
view to escape the Major's banterings, 
which, by the way, never failed when 
Rose and I came in together late for 
supper. 

I smoked a cigar with Mr. Edwards, 
and some of our male • fellow-passengers 
began to emerge, one by one, from the 
cudd/ for the nightly weed. I entered the 
cabin. Mrs. Miller was sitting calmly 
there, dropping a few cold, occasional 
words of answer to Mrs. Turnbull and 
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Mrs. Jones, but her manner was her usual 

one, and only my knowledge of what had 

passed enabled me to detect a latent care 

and sorrow beneath her still and handsome 

features. She dropped her eyes, and her 

face — to my fancy — looked as it might 

look when she was dead ; pale, rigid, fixed, 

and marble calnvand white. 

Rose was talking to Blanche Merton and 

Captain Malcolm, but her eyes wandered 

rovingly to Mrs. Miller's face, and I won- 
dered whether the same fancy crossed her. 

She would not come on deck again, 

pleaded a headache, and withdrew early 

to her cabin. I could only exchange a 

constraineyd good-night, in the presence of 

others. Mrs. Miller next retired, in spite 

of her husband's request that she would 

" eat some supper, drink some stout, and 
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keep herself up just now/* Miller looked 
swollen and brutal, as he always does when 
his wishes are crossed, and his self-import- 
ance is hurt ; and he began to drink brandy 
and water with little Tunstall, who, by the 
way, had had quite enough already. 

The cuddy thinned, and I went again 
into the great night, and ipined the group 
on deck, who were standing round the 
captain. Their conversation, in which I 
joined, in order to distract my disturbed 
thoughts, sounded flat and faded that 
night. I soon retired, and lay long awake 
thinking of Mrs. Miller — and of what 
Rose was thinking of her — and of Rose 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Feb. 11. — It was last night she told 
me that she loved me ! Yes, she confessed 
it at last — fully, freely. I am so happy. 
All life seems clearer, higher, fuller; — 
everything seem changed to me. I shall 
never forget that night ! The dear con- 
fession came at last ; and then followed the 
first kiss ; — a long, long kiss of youth, and 
hope, and love. Rose loves me ! I am 
loved, and by her ! My own dear, dear 
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Rose really loves me! ,1 cannot write 
much about it. I feel too much ; my heart 
is too full. What matter if the record be 
slight and scant ? Shall I ever forget that 
hour? 

How can I repay her ; how can I show her 
how much I love her ; how can I be grateful 
enough ; how can I become worthy her ? 

1 only saw her for one brief moment 
this morning. She blushed divinely. She 
seemed embarrassed ; she seemed to shun 
me. She went into her cabin again. How 
beautiful she looked ! How full of 
modesty, of tenderness, I think, of happi- 
ness. I hope so. I will try to make her 
happy. I hope I shall see her this 
evening. I wish I could see her now ; I 
have so much to tell her. Life is all 
transfigured for me. New feelings, deli- 
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cioos feelings, all unknown till now, spring 
up like flowers beneath the spring. I 
roust try to tell her all, all ; Grod for ever 
bless her ! 

I hate anything clandestine or under- 
hand. I spoke this morning to Captain 
Malcolm and Major TumbuU, who are 
Rose's guardians on board. I have a 
very good appointment in the Civil Service 
of the Honourable East India Company 
and my prospects are hopeful. I told them 
everything frankly. They answered like 
kindly, honourable men. They expressed 

all confidence in my honour — I will deserve 
the trust! — but they said there must be 
no engagement till Major Heron knows 
and sanctions. That was right ; and I 
promised it should be so. 

They gave me permission to see as much 
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as I liked of dear Rose, and said we 
might try if we really liked each other. 
They added, we were both young, and 
could very well wait. We understood each 
other perfectly. 

They spoke to little Rose in the same 
sense, and then re-assured poor Mrs. Jones, 
who is horribly, perhaps naturally, afraid of 
responsibility. I spoke to her, too. She 
really loves Rose, and I like her on that 
account. 

I told my friend, Mr. Cox. A hearty 
good fellow he is, too! He took the 
kindliest interest in my love for dear, dear 
Rose. He is full of really delicate feeling, 
and Rose does not mind his knowing. 
But the affair is to be kept a great secret. 
What a delightful feeling it is to be 
loved ! 
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What a defidoos talk I had to-night 
with mj dear, bloshing Rose ! 

Ah, Journal mine! old friend! The 
wife we thought of together is found at 
last. I little thought, at one time, your 
pages would contain such a happy entry ! 

Feb. 12. — ^The long-pending feud be- 
tween Mr. TunstaU and the midshipmen 
has raged lately more violently than ever. 
It appeared to-day that his every boot and 
shoe for the left foot had entirely disap- 
peared ; thrown overboard, as Mr. TunstaU 
did not hesitate to assert, by " that infernal 
scamp of a Johnson." 

Johnson himself appeared much surprised 
at the news, and deeply pained at the im- 
putation. 

Mr. TunstaU invited every one into his 
C4ibin, and showed them a melancholy row 
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of boots and shoes, for the right foot only. 
There was some evidence in support of his 
assertion that all the left ones had been 
thrown overboard; the man at the wheel 
had seen several articles of that nature 
struggling with the waves, projected ap- 
parently from the stern ports; but there 
was no evidence whatever to connect 
Johnson with the deed. 

Travers, indeed, stated warmly he never 
could believe his friend Johnson would be 
guilty of such an act ; it was so unlike 
him; he had always found Johnson so 
harmless and simple. Johnson demanded, 
with deep pathos, that he should not be 
accused of such a dreadful act unless 
evidence could be produced against him. 
Still, Tunstall reiterated passionately his 
absolute moral conviction of Johnson's 
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guilt; and, strange to say, he found credence, 
if not sympathy, amongst his hearers. 

From a glance which Mr. Cox gave me, 
I saw that he believed Johnson guilty; 
but he did not seem to impute moral blame 
in consequence. He grinned a little, and 
whistled a little, but said nothing. 
Presently, he advised Tunstall " to rig jury 
boots" for the left foot, and the injured 
Ensign borrowed from his friend Reynolds 
some shoes much too large for him, in 
which he looked awkward, and felt un- 
comfortable. The right leg was the leg of 
Tunstall, but the left leg was the leg of 
Reynolds. 

In the mean time, Johnson declared that 
he could not bear to live under that dread- 
ful imputation ; he must either clear his 
character, or die with honour. His friend 
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Travers therefore took an opportunity of 
waiting upon Mr. Tunstall, and requesting 
a withdrawal of the injurious aspersions, 
or a meeting. As regarded the meeting, 
he remarked that Tunstall was so terrible 
a shot, that it would be little short of 
murder to allow him to use pistols within 
the confined space of a cabin. He knew, 
moreover, that Mr. Tunstall was a most 
distinguished boxer, and he proposed a 
meeting of that nature, the next day, in the 
midshipmen's cabin, or " guinea pig's 
hutch ;" Mr. Tunstall to be attended by one 
friend — say Lieutenant Reynolds — who 
was a notorious amateur as a boxer; and 
Johnson to be waited upon by him, 
Travers. 

Travers said a meeting of thatj kind 
could be managed with perfect secrecy, and 
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without attracting attention from the 
Captain or first mate 4 it would, he added, 
combine neatness and despatch with the 
highest satisfaction to the feelings of all 
concerned. Any gentleman, he urged, who 
might have the misfortune to contract 
a black eye, could state that he ran 
against the bed-post in the dark, and 
the others engaged would readily lend 
his statement the advantage of their tes- 
timony. 

He implored Mr. Tunstall to consider 
his friend's state of mind, of which he 
drew a moving picture, and urged him to 
afford the wronged and unhappy Johnson 
the slight but graceful reparation involved 
in his proposal. His friend's honour was, 
he said, in his hands ; he felt the weight of 
responsibility deeply, and he waited for 
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Mr. Tunstall's answer, with feelings which 
words were inadequate to express. 

Tunstall did not like to decline. He 
was not, I really believe, without pluck, 
and he was besides desperately angry and 
annoyed. He had practised boxing, and 
Lieutenant Reynolds had given him lessons. 
He therefore accepted, naming the Lieute- 
nant as his second. He put aside a sugges- 
tion that the belligerents should fight 
naked, in the dark, and he resisted, with 
dignity, Travers' impulsive attempt to kiss 
him, out of gratitude for his heroic gene- 
rosity ; and the afiEair was arranged. 

In the mean time, Johnson and Travers 
were afraid they were carrying the joke a 
little too far. Conscious of their guilt, 
they did not want to add to the Ensign's 
wrongs, by whopping him just after 
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throwing his shoes overboard. "If you 
hit him full with your right, straight froin 
the hip and shoulder, you'll certainly kill 
him, Johnson; I can tell you that. It 
would be an ugly business. And you 
couldn't make sure of always hitting him 
softly, as you propose ; he knows a little 
of boxing ; he might hit you, then you'd 
lose your temper, and let fly. I'm afraid 
it won't do, after all." 

Such were Mr. Travers' final reflections 
and remarks, and the upshot was, they 
agreed he should turn king's evidence ; 
impeach Johnson to the Captain; thus 
prevent the fight, and so save little 
Tunstall from a mammoth licking. 

This was done. Impelled by a sense of 
duty, Travers peached upon his friend, and 
told the Captain about the proposed duel. 
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There was no joking with the skipper, and 
he had to tell his story plainly, and folly, 
as far as regarded the fight. 

Johnson, Tunstall, and Travers were in 
consequence desired to come to the Captain 
after dinner; and Major TarnbuU was 
asked to attend. 

There was, in consequence, a kind of 
open Court-martial after dinner, in the 
cuddy, the ladies being absent. It was 
rather difficult for the court to preserve its 
gravity, but Captain Malcolm was a little 
annoyed, and was determined to put a 
stop to the constant squabbles and troubles 
on board. 

He began : — " Well, gentlemen, and what 
is all this about P I hear of a duel likely 
to come off on board. Now I am not 

going to have that. Be good enough to 
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tell me, somebody, what it all means. It 
seems a silly business enough ! " No one 
spoke. Johnson and Travers looked a 
little embarrassed; they assumed, perhaps, 
an appearance of more embarrassment than 
they really felt. Tunstall fidgeted about 
on his legs — particularly the right leg — 
grew very red in the face, and stam- 
mered something which the court did not 
catch. 

*' My information," resumed the Captain, 
in a rather judicial manner, " comes from 
Mr. Travers. He has confessed that a 
duel, or fight of some sort, is arranged for 
to-morrow." 

" In the case of the first meeting between 
the Slogging Tup and the Conky Porker," 
observed Lieutenant Reynolds, placidly, 
quoting, no doubt, from " Bell's Life," " in- 
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formation having been laid before a beak, 
the fight was prevented, and the meeting 
had to be deferred." 

" Come, Mr. Tunstall," said Major Turn- 
bull, " I fancy you can tell most about this 
afiair. Be good enough to speak out. 
Sir." 

Here Tunstall burst out ; his voice rose 
to a high-pitched, hoarse falsetto, re-* 
sembling that of a eunuch with a cold in 
the head. 

"Captain Malcolm, thir. Them two, 
Johnthon and Traverth, but motht par- 
ticular Johnthon, are alwayth teathing me. 
They — they — on'y thith mornin', thir, I 
wath thandin on a coil of ropeth, and 
Johnthon pulled 'em away thomehow from 
under me, and threw me down and hurt 
mer 
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" Ensign Tunstdl, Sir/' explained John- 
son, respectfully, " was interrupting me in 
my duty, by standing on the fore-topsail 
brace, which had been cast loose, that we 
might take a pull upon it. The men under 
my orders, unfortunately, pulled rather 
suddenly, and he was somehow upset. 
But it's his own fault ; he's always getting 
in the way. Besides, I begged his pardon 
for that accident." 

"Yeth!" cried Tunstall, furiously, "he 
alwayth doth beg my pardon when he 
hurth me !" 

" Ah," said Captain Hawkins, shaking 
his head solemnly, "this is a shocking 
state of things. Your little hands, my 
dear youths, were never made to tear each 
other's eyes!" 

" Heth thrown bucket'th of water over 
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my legth ; hetb uptbet me a dotben 
timetb; be once tied me — an eagle, a 
tbpread eagle, I tbink tbey call it — in tbe 
lower rigging, and now betb been and 
t brown all my left boot'tb overboard !" 
said Tunstall, panting for breatb, as he 
poured out a rapid enumeration of bis 
wrongs. 

Captain Hawkins, reclining on a sofa, 
quoted in a low, sad, doggrel tone — 

*' Birds in their little nests agree. 
And 'tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one fam»i-lee 
Fall out— anrf chide — and fight." 

Tbe Court cougbed sternly, to prevent 
laugbing, and demanded to know tbe par- 
ticulars of tbis duel. 

"Are you tbe cballenger, Tunstall?" 
asked Major TurnbuU. 
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"No, sir," said Travers, stepping for- 
ward. " The challenge comes from us, I 
admit. I beg to observe that there is no 
evidence whatever to show that my friend 
Johnson or I are implicated in that affjur — 
in the matter of the left boots, sir. John- 
son, therefore, demanded that Mr. Tunstall 
should produce evidence, or withdraw his 
painful charge ; failing that, Johnson, who 
is as gentle as a lamb, but high-spirited, 
certainly did require the satisfaction of a 
gentleman." 

" How were you going to fight ?" asked 
the Major. 

" With fists, sir," answered Travers, 
modestly. " Mr. Tunstall is an oflScer, and 
we are only civilians. I could not risk my 
friend's hfe against such a crack shot ; es- 
pecially in a cabin," said Travers, dropping 
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his eyes, " and so we had arranged it for 
fists, sir. Mr. Tunstall, sir, refused to fight 
in the dark, naked, and so — " Here the 
Court was convulsed with laughter, and 
the evidence was temporarily mterrupted. 

" Deeply as I regret this sad affair, sir," 
said Johnson, deferentially, " I think you 
will admit. Captain Malcolm, that, as one 
of your officers, I could not act otherwise. 
I could not allow such a charge, of which 
there was no proof — ^no proof, sir — to rest 
upon me, without attempting to vindicate 
my honour. My honour is very dear to 
me, and I — " 

" Don't try to humbug me, youngster !" 
answered the Captain, smiling, in spite of 
himself. " I suppose we ought to be very 
grateful to Travers for stopping this san- 
guinary affair, eh. Major?" 
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" I fear my friend will not easily forgive 
me," murmured Travers, looking timidly at 
Johnson. 

^' Sir," said Johnson, frankly, " I worCt 
try to humbug you. If Mr. Tunstall 
would give himself less airs, and not be 
such a conceited, consequential little prig, 
I daresay things would go on more plea- 
santly, and would have done so from the 
beginning. I daresay you can guess the 
truth, Captain; I needn't say any more." 

" You need not, Mr. Johnson ; I daresay 
both the Major and I see pretty clearly 
how matters stand. Now mark me," pur- 
sued the Captain, " I'm not going further 
into this ridiculous afiFair, but if I hear of 
any more fighting on board, you'll have to 
fight me, that's all! Now be oflF with 
you ! and I should advise you all, parti- 
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cularly you, Mr. Tunstall, to try and live 
peaceably and pleasantly together in future, 
instead of giving rise to these absurd 
squabbles. Johnson and Travel's, go for- 
ward to your duty, and no more of this 
kind of thing ! There — that'll do — be off 
with you."' 

The Captain rose and went on deck to have * 
a cigar with the Major. The Court broke 
up suddenly. Tunstall went sheepishly 
into his cabin. Johnson and Travers went 
gleefully forward. Hawkins and I walked 
up and down the lee side of the deck, 
leaving the weather-side respecJfuUy to the 
two seniors. We heard them laughing 
together as they walked, and presently the 
Captain called Mr. Cox. 

" Cox," he said, " there must be no more 
of these silly squabbles ; you must arrange 
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it with our youngsters ; I leave it to you ; 
you understand me !" 

" Ay, ay, sir !" replied Mr. Cox, touch- 
ing his cap, and smiling intelligently and 
pleasantly. 

" Captain Hawkins," said the Major, 
" would you do me the favour to give Mr. 
Tunstall a hint that I don't want any more 
of these affairs?" 

"Certainly, Major TurnbuU, with plea- 
sure," responded Captain Hawkins. His 
smile was intelligent, too, but slightly sar- 
castic at the same time. 

Mr. Cox Jaad an interview with the mids. 
Captain Hawkins spoke to Mr. Tunstall. 
When the Ensign came on deck, Mr. Cox, 
who leant to the Johnson and Travers 
party, exceeded his instructions, and spoke 
to him too — something after this fashion : — 
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" Oh I Mr. Tunstall, there you are. I've 
just got a word to say to you. Now, if 
you want to live comfortably with those 
youngsters, just you leave off those d — d 
uppish airs, and that infernal consequential 
nonsense. Don't splutter and stare at mey 
man ! — not much use in that ! If you go 
on aggravating them, they'll play hell with 
you — I can tell you that. You won't find 
yourself over comfortable, I can tell you ! 
As for fighting them, why, man, Johnson or 
Travers could hit any button in your 
waistcoat at fifty paces. As for fists, they'd 
knock you from the taffrail clean over the 
bows ! Little Knight, give him to the end 
of the voyage^ 'ud knock you to pieces. 
Now, take my advice — make friends of 
them. They're d — d good, generous 
fellows, if you go the right way to work 
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with thera, and they don't bear malice; 
but if you go on cheeking them, you'll get 
the worst of it. That's all I've got to say, 
and if you ain't an animal — a fool !— you'll 
take my advice. Damme ! it's no good 
your trying to come the big pot over such 
young chaps as them /" 

Concluding with this antithesis, Mr. Cox 
gave one sagacious nod of the head, and 
left little Tunstall, staring in a bewildered 
way, to digest his plain-spoken, but 
sound advice. 

He digested, and followed it ; he was 
really good-natured, and always ready to 
give or lend anything he had to anybody. 
This trait coloured his proceedings. Com- 
ing on deck with a box of cheroots, he 
went frankly up to the two midshipmen, 
and, with a good-natured word or two, 
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made peace with them, and won them as 
friends. They were sorry for what they 
had done, as soon as Tunstall made an 
overture of friendship. They confessed the 
left-boot matter as a joint offence, and 
offered him all theirs in reparation. No 
future differences disturbed the happy 
league, and Tunstall was in every sense a 
gainer by converting two such dangerous 
opponents into fast and faithful friends. 
Captain Malcolm's plan was a good one. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



March I. — We are now well into the 
Indian Ocean. Captain Malcolm's antici- 
pations as to the weather oflF the Cape have 
been amply verified. We were a fortnight 
off the Cape of Good Hope, rounding it 
(I think Mr Cox said) about 300 or 400 
miles to the southward. The weather was 
tremendous. It has been blowing great 
guns all the time, with a most mountainous 
sea running. The waves rolled awfully 
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high, and in long ridges, but there 
was comparatively little foam on their 
crests. 

Wind was adverse, and we have been 
beating against it and a terrific head sea, 
and at times lying-to. Ship stripped 
again to storm-gear. " The Lady" shipped 
several very heavy seas, and the fore part 
was pretty constantly drenched, flooded, 
and in the old smother of spray and foam. 
At last even the top-gallant masts were 
sent down as the wind began to blow more 
furiously. We have had a long spell 
of heavy weather and discomfort. 

Walking on deck was next to impossible, 
and it was anything but comfortable below. 
I received so many bruises from falls during 
this time, that I looked like a bad potatoe 
studded with black "eyes." Passengers 
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mostly kept their cabins, or lolled about 
on sofas in the cuddy. The dead-lights 
were in all the time. Ladies never visible 
on deck, except on rare occasions, when 
they peeped for a moment or two out of 
the cuddy door. The motion of the ship 
was violently uneasy, and Mr. Cox remark- 
ed that '' the maintop was the only dry 
place on deck.'* She drove through an at- 
mosphere thick and damp with briny spray. 
Sou'westers and waterproofs very comfort- 
able. 

The huge surges were mostly of a light, 
but opaque, green colour, and the heavy, 
lowering black clouds, softened by being 
seen through a moist grey atmosphere, and 
meeting the dark waves, rendered it quite 
impossible to see far from the vessel. I 
still kept up my out-of-door habits, and 
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remained upon the comparatively de- 
serted deck as much as possible. 

I consorted chiefly with Mr. Cox, who 
was nearly always available. He looked 
upon such weather, in such latitudes, as 
quite proper and natural, and was in no 
way annoyed at anything but the unfa- 
vourable quarter from which the wind 
blew. A head-wind always vexed and 
tried him a little. Mr. Edwards was 
constantly grumbling at the hard work and 
discomfort. 

During the first two or three days of 
the "Cape weather,*' Miss Rose was in- 
visible. She had, as I heaid, a bad cold, 
and Mrs. Jones kept her in the cabin. I 
missed her terribly, and began to scheme 
projects for enticing her on deck. There 

were so few people there, that I thought 
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we could have nice long talks undisturbed. 
The ship's motion, too, was so violent, 
that she must take ray arm, and could not 
refuse to let me support and assist her. 
Lieut. Reynolds slept away as much of 
the bad time as possible. Little Tunstall 
was again sea-sick, as also was Mrs. Turn- 
bull. The Major and Captain Hawkins 
played chess indefatigably. The Misses 
Merton and their aunt remained in their 
cabins. Miller was, I believe, sea-sick, 
and Mrs. Miller was indisposed. The mus- 
ter at dinner grew thin, and it was great fim 
to see the way in which soup was upset, 
glasses were broken, and meat went floun- 
dering about. 

On the third day I was sitting very dis- 
consolately upon a camp stool lashed to the 
poop ladder, buttressed by the poop itself, 
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and partly sheltered by the high bulwarks. 
I was partaking of a lonely weed, thinking 
of Rose, and wishing she would come, 
when, looking round, I saw her pretty lit- 
tle face peeping through the window of the 
cuddy door. I begged her to come out on 
deck, and join Mr. Cox and me. 

She desired nothing better, and came and 
sat upon my camp stool. Then she took it 
into her pretty, wilful head to try to walk 
on the main deck. We had one tumble in 
getting to the mainmast, but the tumble 
only furnished her with food for mirth. 
Mr. Cox was enchanted with her pluck. 
We arranged a pretty comfortable seat 
for her on the main hatchway, and then 
stood ^by her, holding on, and chatted 
merrily. 

" Rough weather this, for ladies," ob- 
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served Mr. Cox ; " both the Capes are 
bad, but the Horn is the worst." 

*' Worse than this, Mr. Cox?" asked 
Rose, astonished. 

"I wish," responded Mr. Cox, "you 
had been with me last time I rounded 
the Horn. It was in the * Monsoon.* We 
were six weeks beating round against a 
head-wind ; a heavy gale blowing. Ice, 
snow, hail, and sleet. Awfully cold ! 
Short days, too, and dark, long, cold, 
stormy nights. Icebergs all round. At 
night you could hear them cracking, grind- 
ing, groaning, and plunging, when you 
couldn't see 'em for the fog. A nice sea 
on, too! Nasty work, I can tell you, 
Miss Heron. We were glad enough when 
we had the Horn well over the taffrail. 
At least, it isn't cold now." 
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" I am very glad I was not there," said 
Rose. *' I dislike excessive cold excessively, 
and this weather is bad enough for any 
reasonable person. I am moderate in my 
expectations." 

" Look there !" I cried, as a towering, 
whirling, wreath of giant cloud heaps 
seemed, by a little stretch of fancy, to as- 
sume an undefined, but suggestive, likeness 
to a vast, shadowy human form, with drifts 

of grey hair, and long grey beard streaming 
wildly in the blustering wind. One gaunt 
arm, from which the long, loose sleeve was 
blown back, seemed stretched out to forbid 
our progress. I even fancied terrible, grey, 
stony eyes, wild with superhuman wrath, 
as the huge, dread apparition drove rapidly 
towards the strongly struggling vessel 
" Whereaway ?" asked Mr. Cox, excitedly. 
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looking where my finger pointed, and 
watching my eyes. 

"On the weather-bow," I answered. 
" See, it's Adamastor himself!" 

" Adamastor ! who's he ?" asked little 
Rose, with surprise. " They did not teach 
us anything about him at school." 

" I see no ship to windward," said Mr. 
Cox, after a long seaman's glance. He 
thought Adamastor was the name of a 
vessel. " Do you, perhaps, see the Flying 
Dutchman ?" he asked, lowering his voice, 
superstitiously — " I see no ship there." 

" No," I returned, " you see no ship, 
and for the best of all reasons, because 
there is no ship to be seen. But neverthe- 
less, there's Adamastor, the terrible 
guardian giant of the Cape of Storms. — 
See! — look, Rose — look upward, where 
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the wild sky meets the wilder wave ; look 
up high, high, into the stormy heavens. — 
Watch that great, awful figure or shape, 
with its long, loose, flowing robe of 
dark black cloud-wreaths, its grey locks 
tossed by the warring storm-wind, its out- 
stretched, menacing arm, and eyes furious 
with a dull, grey gleam of sullen, relentless 
anger! See — he drifts towards us. His 
shape shifts and wavers. He is passing 
now — now ! Hark ! to that wild wail of the 
storm blast ! That is his cry of wrath at the 
daring ship that disturbs the solitude of his 
lone domain. Thank heaven! he has dis- 
appeared, vanished into the cloud and storm; 
— that fierce shriek was his grim farewell !" 
'* I do really almost think I saw some- 
thing like a huge, weird, spectral figure in 
the clouds," said Rose, gazing intently, a 
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little awe-struck, over the raging, cloud - 
blended main. 

"Your friend, sir, whoever he is, has 
brought up a deal of wind with him ; the 
animal !'' said Mr. Cox, who was a little 
mystified. Superstitious as he certainly 
was, his practical nature soon took refuge 
from mystery in physical fact. An idle 
ghost would have frightened him, but had 
he seen a ghost steer the ship half a point 
off her course, he would have thrown a 
bucket of water over it, and would have 
tried to stop its grog. 

" Wasn't the figure something like Gray's 
Bard ?" asked Rose. " You remember the 
lines ; — 

' Robed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eyes the poet stood. 
Loose his beard, and hoary hair. 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air.' " 
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Her imagination was soon stirred — I 
delighted to evoke it. As she grew to 
know me well enough to dread no ridicule 
from me, to be sure of sympathy whenever 
she was earnest, she took pleasure in 
indulging the flights and soarings of her 
fresh young fancy, and ardent spirit of 
imagination. 

"Think, Rose," I said, "of the first 
men that sailed these stormy seas. It was 
in May, 1487, that the Cape of Good 
Hope — quaint name running through all 
languages! — was discovered by Bartholo- 
mew Diaz." 

"You're wrong, sir!" cried Rose, tri- 
umphantly. "The Cape was discovered 
by Vasco di Gama. They taught us 
that at school. There now !'* 

** I've no doubt they did," I replied ; — 
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" and like a very great deal that is taught 
in schools, it is quite wrong." 

" Well, it's very disheartening to find that 

so much one has learned is wrong," 
answered Rose, mournfully. " But I must 
have had a sort of instinctive knowledge 
of it, for I always maintained that it wasn't 
generally much worth while to learn what 
they wanted to teach me. I was dread- 
fully idle and inattentive; that's one 
comfort." 

" Just fancy, dear Rose," I continued, 
"it may have been just such a day 
as this; mountain billows, a tearing 
wind, gloomy, trailing clouds — for nature 
is the same in all ages — on which the little 
caravel of the daring mariner first ploughed 
the raging seas round this very Cabo 
tormentoso. Fancy the awe and wonder, 
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the thrill of discovery, when one of the 
old sea heroes first saw a new land !" 

" Yes/' said Rose^ with animation, " and 
fancy the joy in their discovery damped by 
the. terrible doubt whether they and their 
little bark would ever reach the far-off 
home to tell the great, glad news. I think 
many of those gallant men must have made 
discoveries, and then have perished, and, for 
the time, their discovery with them ; — their 
glory turned to vanity, their hope doomed 
to disappointment." 

*' Very likely. Miss," observed Mr. Cox, 
who had listened to her with great interest. 
" I've seen pictures of some of those old 
ships — the animals ! — and very bad models 
they were. Never could have been safe, or 
have sailed fast. Vm certain they couldn't sail 
at all near the wind, and I should say they 
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were very likely to get pooped when run- 
ning before even half a gale, with anything 
like a heavy sea on. I shouldn't much care 
to be here, to-day, in one of those craft. 
Ain't it a comfort to be in such a beauty as 
this ? She — Hallo ! you, Salter and Haines 
— (to the men at the wheel) — mind your hel- 
ium, you infernal lubbers ! — animals !" 

" To return to Adamastor," I said. " Ca- 
mceus tells us in the *Lusiad' — by the 
way, did they teach you anything about 
Camoens at school, Rose ?" 

" I think I've heard the name, but that 
is all I know about him," returned Rose. 
** Am I not honest, as the world goes, to 
confess as much ?" 

" Well, I only know Quillinan's transla- 
tion, — he was Wordsworth's son-in-law, you 
know, Rose. But there is a glorious pas- 
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sage^ which often haunts me^ describing the 
appearance of the guardian giant of the 
Cape to the audacious mariners who first 
disturbed a solitude unbroken since the 
world began." 

" They saw him, then ?" asked Rose. 

** Ay," I replied, " crede Camoens ; 
and much more plainly than we did to-day, 
for they had at once more fear and more 
faith. Besides, the terrible spirit has since 
become more used to see ships. He knows 
he cannot harm or injure them, if the crews 
be brave and skilful. He only now appears 
to the few who have eyes to see him. But 
think of his awful wrath when first he saw 
a vessel intruding on the mighty billows of 
his lonely main 1" 

" I half begin to fancy now that I really 
did see Adamastor. And yet," continued 
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little Rose, thoughtfully, *' how custx^m dulls 
us ! We are doing, to-day, as wonderful a 
thing as Diaz did, though it is not so won- 
derful that we should be doing it. The 
thing done is the same, though the means 
are better, and though use has dulled us to 
its wonder." 

Here " the Lady" rushed down a long, 
deep declivity, into a profound valley of 
dark, shining water. Reaching the abyss, 
the opposing mountain of waters rose above 
the topmast heads, and she paused for a 
second in the mighty hollow, vdth waves 
both behind and before, towering high 
above her, and shutting out all view but 
the two ridges of billows and the stretch 
of sky above the valley. 

She was getting sulky at the long war- 
fare, and Mr. Cox said " that animal, Lloyd, 
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bad ruffled her temper in the morniDg 
watch by handKng her so lubberly. How- 
ever that might be, she plunged bows under 
into a heavy sea, which flew aft in drifts of 
water and bUnding spray, and gave us a 
wetting. 

''Oh, Mr. Cox, Mr. Cox/' said Rose, 
disconsolately, " I thought you always said 
' the Lady ' never took in a drop of water 
abaft the mainmast ; just look here !" 

" Why," returned Mr. Cox, a little dis- 
concerted, "she hardly ever does. But 
she's had enough to-day to try her temper, 
poor thing ! If you'd seen some ships I've 
sailed in, you'd know the difference. 
Hallo ! look out — hold on ! — here's another 
fellow coming on board !" 

We were again deep in the trough of a 
wave valley, and two giants came crowding 
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together towards us. The huge green 
mounds of rushing surge rose higher and 
higher. We rode over the first, and the 
second rode over us. Rose and I were up- 
set, and when I raised her, we were both 
well drenched. Her little love of a filigree 
kind of bonnet was half washed, half blown 
away, and the rich loosened tresses fell, and 
blew, in charming disorder, round the rosy, 
blushing little face. 

" Oh, Mr. Cox, Mr. Cox !" cried Rose, 
ruefully, " how could you do so ? How can 
' the Lady * behave so rudely ? Oh, do look 
here !" 

" Not my fault. Miss — or the ship's 
either,*' replied Mr. Cox, stoutly ; " but I'm 
afraid you're a little wet. Sea- water never 
gives cold, though ; — but you ought to 
have a sou'wester and waterproofs to 
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come on deck with in such wea- 
ther." 

" Then Vm sure I wish I had," said she, 
pouting, as she examined her wet garments. 
'' This is abominable. Look here ! What 
will Mrs. Jones say ? She told me not to 
come out, and now I've got wet, I've lost 
my bonnet — it was not * filigree,' Sir ! — and 
Tve quite spoiled this mantle. Oh dear, 
oh dear, why didn't I stop in the cabin, 
like a good girl, or else have waterproofs 
and a sou'wester to wear on deck ?" 

" Wait a minute, Miss," said literal Mr. 

Cox, hurrying away. " I've a new set in 

my cabin." He returned in a moment, 

grinning, with a new yellow sou'wester hat 

and oil-skin coat in his hand. "Would 

you try these. Miss ?" he asked. 

" Yes, I will," replied Rose, decisively, 
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with a very defiant air. As she spoke, she 
put on the garments. 

" Oh, here's fan !" she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her little hands together with school- 
girl glee. " Look at me, now ! Do look !*' 

At this moment her '^two papas,'' as 
she termed Captain Malcolm and Major 
TiirnbuU, issued from the cuddy. 

Rose ran up to them, and took an arm 
of each. They laughed heartily at the 
little puss in her quaint travesties and 
wanted her to come into the cuddy and 
shew herself. 

This she declined to do — stating that 
those who wished to see her in her rough- 
weather suit must come on deck for that 
purpose. 

She did not, she said, wear the articles 
for ornament or show, but for real hard 
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work and use — and she begged them not 
to mistake her views. 

Her face looked deliciously, funnily, 
quaintly pretty under the queer yellow 
hat, with the long locks escaping from 
under the flap, and blown about in grace- 
ful festoons. In virtue of an arrangement 
which pleased Mr. Cox, she retained the 
two articles of costume, and will always 
wear them in subsequent heavy weather. 

To-day (March 1) the gale has nearly 
spent its fury. Two days ago, we had a 
shift of wind, and it is now again favour- 
able. 

The top-gallant and royal masts and 
yards are being sent up, and we are be- 
ginning to carry some canvas again. 

The passengers begin to re-appear, as 
the sun shines again ; but the traces of the 
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recent gale are still visible on all passengers 
and all over the ship. 

We had a pretty full meet again at 
dinner to-day, but several heavy lurches 
disturbed the meal by upsetting the viands. 
Miller received a large, hot piece of boiled 
beef in his lap, and Tunstall spilled his 
soup over his legs. 

Though the wind is now favourable, it 
blows very strongly. It is no longer a 
gale, but as it is against the run of the 
waves, so long driven in one direction by 
the storm just blown over, it knocks up a 
most terrible and uncomfortable " cross 
sea." 

The Captain says it will soon be moderate 
and fine 'again. Meanwhile it is a grand 
sight to watch the warring waters, and 
their desperate sport and madness. But 
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the gladsome sun lends cheerfulness to the 

» 
scene. 

Rose and I passed all the morning 
together on deck, watching the angry, 
confused, maddened, foam-vexed sea. 

Look at it now ; — 

Leaping, bursting, rushing, exulting, 
like some wild turbulent spirit working 

** Without a conscience or an aim." 

Reckless, ruthless, fierce, strong, swift and 
hungry for destruction, the great, eager 
waves rose high and swept wildly onward. 
A blind, huge, pitiless power ; each billow 
seeming to spring up furiously from the 
depths below, to take one hasty, hopeless 
glance at the heights above, and then to 
sink back whence it came, discouraged and 
exhausted. And far over broad miles and 
acres of wide ocean space, each billow 
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gave its frenzied spring of objectless 
aspiration, and fell back, dead and spent^ 
like the mad, passionate surging of a 
mighty populace stirred to savage fury, 
and yet without a leader, and without a 
great, clear cause. 

Unreasoning, cruel, terrible, is the pas- 
sionate stirring of that storm-lashed expanse 
which surges in brutal sport round the 
lonely ship, wallowing, labouring, straining 
in the unequal conflict of the elemental 
war. Each flinging high its wreathed crest, 
despairingly, the wild waves swell, and 
sink and sweep, the foam and spume like 
the splutter of vexation at the vanity of 
aimless effort ; an angry protest tossed 
defiantly on high, caught up and spread, 
and drifted wide and far by the strong 
hurrying wind. 
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"I really think," observed little Rose, 
with an air of scientific discovery, '*that 
some arrangement should be made for 
getting the poor ship out of all this 
trouble. She ought to be lifted up out of 
the water, while it is so terribly rude, and 
then be put down into it again when it 
knows how to behave itself properly.'* 
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